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THE LAST CANTOS OF THE PURGATORIO 


\ X ] HILE Dante is being refreshed by a pause before leaving the 
earth, in a scene where the earth is at its most perfect, there 
enters the gorgeous procession of the church. In this the 
symbolism is usually unmistakable and never obscure. The seven 
single candlesticks advancing side by side with rainbow bands stream- 
ing from their flames are recognized by almost all as the seven spirits 
of God or gifts of the Holy Ghost; the four-and-twenty elders as the 
books of the Old Testament (by an arbitrary reckoning); the two 
wheels of the carro of the church more doubtfully as the active life and 
the contemplative, or the Old and New Testaments.' It is certain that 
the grifon is Christ in his two natures, the four beasts the evangelists, 
the three ladies dancing by the right wheel the theological and the four 
by the left the cardinal virtues, the two old men the authors of the 
book of Acts and the Pauline epistles, the four lowlier figures the au- 
thors of the general epistles, and the last the seer of the Apocalypse. 
The church’s sacred books encompass and bear witness to her, and 
the virtues which she fosters pay her honor. What remain in the 
memory are numbers, advancing forms, lights, and chanting. Their 
symbolism was still plainer to the medieval than to the modern; but 
more than this, even for what is perceptible to the senses, there was for 
the medieval a clear origin and background. This is one of those many 


1 Purgatorio, XXIX, 107. One may ask if the former pair are not the more likely, the 
latter being elsewhere in the procession. In Par., XII, 106 ff., the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, by a transference of the symbolism, seem to be the two wheels ‘‘della biga/In 
che la Santa Chiesa si difese’’; they have been suggested on dubious grounds as the mean- 
ing here. 
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cases where a background invisible to most modern readers was clear 
as day to contemporaries.’ 

Early in the twelfth century Honorius Augustodunensis, called of 
Autun, or more likely of Augsburg, about whom little is known, wrote 
his Gemma animae; like most of his voluminous works, it shows more 
industry than talent, but is by no means without appeal to the medi- 
evalist, and was in vogue for centuries, six times printed down to 
1610. Unimportant as ceremonial may seem to the modern world, 
the greatest of the medievals took a different view, and believed that 
the outside is inseparable from the life within; and arid and forced as 
much of the Gemma may appear to some now, we know that Dante 
read such things with sympathy. It is an explanation of the tradi- 
tional by means of numerical and other correspondences with other 
traditions, characteristic medieval rationalizing rather than mysti- 
cism. Dealing with the church and its offices, it begins with the mass 
in its most imposing form. First comes the episcopal procession, which 
represents Christ’s advent and the founding and operation of the 
church; ‘‘Christus . . . . mundum variis signis subjugat. Oppressos a 
diabolo liberans de inferno educit, in patriam paradisi inducit. Hoc 
totum repraesentat nobis processio episcopi, qui gerit figuram Christi’ 
(I, 3). Seven acolytes in the van with candlesticks represent the 
scribes, and their lights the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; then, ad- 
vancing in order, seven subdeacons with books of the gospels represent 
the sapientes, seven deacons the prophets,‘ twelve higher clergy the 
apostles, three acolytes with thuribles the Magi; the book of the gos- 
pels borne next conveys the teaching of Christ. Last, supported by 
two clergy, who represent the Old and New Testaments, proceeds the 
bishop, again said to represent Christ (cap. 4, 5). According to cap. 6, 
De curru Dei, the bishop advances “quasi in curru vectus,” “quia 
currus Dei decem millibus multiplex legitur,5 et comitatus episcopi 


2 This illustrates Professor J. M. Campbell's remarks on understanding medieval liter- 
ature through its ecclesiastical setting (Speculum, VIII, 471). 

* Migne, Patrol. Lat., CLX XII, 541-738; A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen M. A., 
(Freiburg i/B, 1902), pp. 420-25; M. Manitius, Gesch. d.lat. Lit. d. M. A., III (Munich, 
1931), 364-76, esp. 373-74; Hist. litt. dela France, XII, 165-84; extensive bibliography in 
U. Chevalier, Répertoire, bio-bibliographie. There is much the same matter also in Honori- 
us’ Sacramentarium, cap. xxxiv (ibid., pp. 764-66). Manitius lists eight MSS of the Gemma, 
to which I add four in Vienna (Tabulae.... MSS.... Vindob., Vol. I). 

4 The scribae, sapientes, and prophetae are from Matt. 23:34. In various other places 
also, including Rev. 4:5, seven lights are the seven spirits. 


5 Ps. 67:18 (Vulg.); vs. 26 alluded to just below. 
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decem ordinibus distinguitur”’; just so, while the choir of prophets 
chanted, Christ entered the world curru Scripturae vectus. Deacons 
standing behind the bishop to left and right are the active and the con- 
templative life. The choristers who receive him are the adolescentulae 
(juvenculae) tympanistriae of Ps. 67 (cap. 4, 5, 9). Should there be but 
five deacons, they are the five women at the resurrection, if but three 
they are the apostles at the transfiguration; five subdeacons are five 
parts of scripture—law, prophets, Acts, epistles, Apocalypse, and 
three are law, psalms, prophets; five acolytes are the books of Moses, 
and three the theological virtues (cap. 9). (The author in truth is no 
more to be nonplused than Fra Cipolla in the Decameron.) The four 
cords of a thurible are the cardinal virtues (cap. 12); the seven lights 
appear again and again as the gifts of the Holy Ghost; and the general 
symbolism of processions is discussed at some length in cap. 68 ff. 
Half of these significations, like most of Dante’s, are of parts of scrip- 
ture. The work continues with a vast burden of numerical and other 
symbolism, sometimes repeating that mentioned, but the foregoing 
are the striking elements in the early chapters. 

All this did not originate or cease with Honorius. It appears to have 
begun in Carolingian times, with their interest in liturgy and allegory. 
Before the early ninth century such views of the ceremonial of the mass 
are scarcely found, at that time were attacked as novelties and (rough- 
ly speaking) as tending to derogate from the momentous reality of 
what happens in the mass, and were attacked in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Albertus Magnus.® But allegorizings prevailed, and are found 
all through the Middle Ages, in such places as pseudo-Amalarius’ 
Eclogae de officio missae, and a work probably by Amalarius of Trier, in 
the Speculum Ecclesiae printed with Hugh of St. Victor, and works by 
Robertus Paululus (late twelfth century), and by Innocent III.’ The 
introit as the sighing of the prophets for the coming of Christ was 
especially a conception to appeal to many. In particular, such inter- 
pretations as those quoted from Honorius first appear in De eccle- 
siasticis officiis by Amalarius of Metz (d. ca. 850), whose method was 
regarded as new. This is probably Honorius’ source, but assuredly 


* Franz, pp. 351, 359-60, 470-73. 

7 Patrol. Lat., CV, 1318; CLXXVII, 356-57, 419-20; CCXVII, 801 ff.; Franz, pp. 
352, 376 ff., 388 ff. 

8 III, 5, in Patrol. Lat., CV, 1108-13; Franz. pp. 354—60. A little of this is taken from 
Amalarius into the De divinis oficiis, cap. 39, once attributed to Alcuin (PL, CI, 1244). 
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not Dante’s. Parts of Honorius’ picture and interpretation are bor- 
rowed substantially and often verbally in the Mitrale by Sicardus of 
Cremona,* a historian, canonist, and liturgiologist who died in 1215. 
Prima facie it would be inconclusive to decide between Honorius and 
Sicardus as a precedent for Dante; though Sicardus has no symbols for 
the active and the contemplative life, nor specifically the various books 
of the Bible, merely the two Testaments, and the law, prophets, and 
psalms, Dante would need no more than the essential idea. But con- 
siderable investigation shows the Gemma animae to have been better 
known than the Mitrale.'° Some of Honorius’ or Sicardus’ interpreta- 
tion is adopted, at times word for word, by the chief liturgical writer 
of the Middle Ages, Gulielmus Durandus, in his Rationale divinorum 
officiorum." Not entirely in sympathy with the allegorizers, he evi- 
dently compromised. After an account of the opening of mass, with 
less and different symbolism, and little as to the procession, he adds 
that in some churches the order of the procession is thus, and con- 
tinues with Honorius’ first list of officiants and interpretations, and 
with the juvenculae and the bishop quasi in curru, the procession being 
via ad coelestem patriam. Durandus, who died in 1296, was papal 
governor of the Romagna from 1284; manuscripts are very numerous, 
and for a century and a half few books were oftener printed. That 
Dante knew it is next to a certainty. But its symbolism is less promi- 


* Book III, cap. 2, in Patrol. Lat., CCXIII, 92—94; Franz, pp. 448-53. 


10 In many catalogues of large collections of MSS I find none of the Mitrale; none, e.g., 
in Vienna, and none in the fifty-two volumes of Mazzatinti, Inventari dei manoscr. delle 
bibl. d'Italia (Forli, 1890—Florence, 1933). Fabricius mentions three, Migne one, A. Mai 
two or three (Spicileg. rom., VI, 586), some of which are probably the same. Two or three 
of them, it is true, and none of those of the Gemma found, are in Italy. The work was 
never printed before Migne’s Patrologia. On MSS and editions of the Gemma, see n. 3, 
above. 

u IV, vi, 17 (Naples, 1859); Franz, pp. 476 ff.; J. A. Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. med. et inf. 
aet. (Florence, 1858), VI, 463; Le Clerc in Hist. litt. de la France, XX, 411-97; Chevalier, 
Bio-bibliographie, pp. 605-6. There is nothing similar in Rabanus Maurus’ De clericorum 
institutione or De sacris ordinibus (Patrol. lat., CVII, 316 ff.; CXII, 1177 ff.); in Walafrid 
Strabo’s De rebus eccles., cap. 22 (PL, CXIV, 943 ff.); in Remigius of Auxerre’s De cele- 
bratione missae, taken over into pseudo-Alcuin's De divinis officiis (PL, CI, 1246 ff.; cf. 
Franz, pp. 404—6); in Hildebert of Tours’s De expositione missae or his poems on the sub- 
ject; in Jean Beleth's Brevis explicatio (twelfth century; printed at the end of the foregoing 
edition of Durandus); in William of Auxerre’s Summa de divinis oficiis (not very far from 
1200); in Hugh of St. Victor’s De sacramentis; or in Albertus Magnus’ De sacramento 
eucharistiae. I find nothing in any way similar in Thomas Aquinas (which will surprise 
nobody). Among the four solemn processions in the year, Durandus (IV, vi, 20) mentions 
none for the festival of Corpus Christi, which has been mentioned as a precedent for 
Dante's. The great Corpus Christi procession was unknown before 1311 (E. K. Chambers, 
Mediaeval stage (Oxford, 1903], II, 95). 
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nent than Honorius’, less striking, less like Dante’s, and seldom likens 
the officiants to parts of scripture. Reading any of the four, Amalarius, 
Honorius, Sicardus, or Durandus, or a hearsay knowledge of their 
ideas, no doubt would have been enough. But Honorius seems the 
original author of the fully developed allegory, and portrays the pro- 
cession most picturesquely and as likest Dante’s. He is the most 
promising and useful for illustrating Dante. 

In Honorius and Dante the procession is of visible forms conveying 
inner meanings. It is chiefly the inner meanings which are the same, 
mostly visualized by Dante in fresh visible forms. The idea once con- 
ceived of such symbolism in a procession, doubtless Dante had little 
need of further help for his usually familiar meanings. None the less a 
comparison will reveal the closeness of the resemblances, and reasons 
for the differences. Honorius’ opening symbolism of the episcopal pro- 
cession, humanity freed from Satan, led out of hell, into its own coun- 
try of paradise, well fits this position and this greatest transition in the 
Commedia, from sin to sanctity, pain to beatitude, half-earthly reality 
to purely celestial. In arrangement the two differ. That of Honorius’ 
procession, fixed by custom, is climactic, and linear; that of Dante’s 
is chronological, and also cruciform—first the broad base formed by 
the candlesticks, then the twenty-four elders by two’s, the crossbar 
formed by the chariot and its attendants, the seven other elders as the 
head. Every one of Dante’s symbolisms is found in the other, in a 
manner less clean and systematic. That of his second group, the Old 
Testament books, is paralleled in the five acolytes, five and three sub- 
deacons, seven deacons, or one of the bishop’s attendants; that of his 
fourth, the books from Acts to Revelation, is better paralleled in the 
five subdeacons. The more complex main group, the third in Dante, 
is almost identical in each—the grifon or bishop as Christ, with the 
chariot, the active and contemplative life or the two Testaments on 
either side, the gospels surrounding or preceding, besides the damsels 
attending with dance or receiving with timbrels, and in Dante repre- 
senting the virtues which appear in Honorius as three acolytes and the 
four cords of a thurible. The first group or van of each procession, the 
seven lights, is substantially identical, not only symbolically but even 
in its visible forms. 

The visible forms in Dante’s procession are mostly from elsewhere, 
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those in Honorius’ being sacerdotal, and not germane to Dante’s pur- 
pose. The document most palpably behind them is chapter 4 of Reve- 
lation (referred to in 1. 105), and all through these cantos are numer- 
ous other echoes of this book. The four beasts in that chapter merge 
for Dante with the four beasts of Ezekiel (1. 100). The mysterious 
wheels which moved with these” would seem one of the many lines of 
association which converge in Dante’s chariot. Another is the currus 
Sponsae, meaning the church, in the eighth of his Epistolae—if that 
was written earlier. Another is probably the wagon, plaustrum, on 
which David transported the arca Dei,'* the latter being a frequent 
symbol of the church; and possibly the quadrigae Aminadab in the 
Canticum canticorum.'* Others may be the chariot of Sophia in the 
Anticlaudianus (II, 7) of Alanus de Insulis, and that made of glass in 
which Nature descends from heaven in his De planctu naturae.” One 
may consider also the need of a majestic stage for the advent of 
Beatrice, by reason of which the chariot arrives empty; and especially 
the cars used at all times in pageants, for Dante himself compares the 
carro to the triumphal chariot of Africanus or Augustus (I. 116). A 
rather striking precedent is the carroccio, the larger, four-wheeled 
wagon bearing an altar and municipal standards, which was the 
palladium of Florence and other Italian city-states; serving as a rally- 
ing-point in battle, its loss an utter disgrace, and occasionally taken 
in solemn procession ;!* sometimes compared to the wagon carrying the 
Ark of the Covenant. But not the least significant precedent is the 
currus imagined by Honorius, from Ps. 67, in the pontifical procession. 
For the rest, Dante’s seven dancing nymphs recall Honorius’ damsels 

12 ““QCumque ambularent animalia, ambulabant pariter et rotae juxta ea”’; Ezek. 1:15 ff. 
and later chapters. 

13 TI Sam., chap. 6; I Chron., chap. 13. Cf. Purg., X, 56; Par., XX, 39; Purg., XXXII, 
95, 125; and H. D. Austin in MLN, XLIV, 237. 

14 VI, 11. Cf. the interpretation of it in Honorius’ Exrpositio in Cant. cant. (PL. 
CLXXII, 454-55). 

16 Prose II, in Thomas Wright, Anglo-Latin satirical poets (‘‘Rolls Series’’ [1872]), 
II, 304 ff. and 445. Professor E. Faye Wilson reminds me of the latter, and has other 
cases of mystic chariots in her unpublished study and edition of John of Garland’s Epi- 
thalamium B.M.V. (University of California dissertation). 

1 In Dante’s boyhood (1279) Cardinal Latino ‘‘da’ Fiorentini e dal chericato fu ricevuto 
a@ grande onore e processione, andandogli incontro il carroccio, e molti armeggiatori”’ 
(Villani, Croniche, VII, 56; cf. R. Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze (Florence, 1907-9], pp. 
1067 ff.; also Cambridge med. hist., V, 217). In England there was the wagon with holy 


banners at the Battle of the Standard in 1138. See Ducange, Glossarium, s.vv. Carrocium, 
Draco; and Speculum, VIII, 224. 
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playing with the timbrels (cap. 5), taken by him from the same psalm; 
just as Dante’s pairs of old men recall Honorius’ twelve priores as well 
as the seniores of Revelation, chapter 4. The last are seated, while the 
others are processional. From such reminiscences, and those pointed 
to by Dr. H. D. Austin, among others, in a significant article,’ Dante 
mostly derives his living and other figures. But he sets them in a 
frame as it were of a procession to the altar, with symbolisms, it is 
hard to doubt, recollected through reading or hearsay from such an 
interpretation of an elaborate pontifical procession as that in the 
Gemma animae. These interpretations may even help with the few 
points in Dante which are equivocal. We need not forget that he was 
familiar with such symbolism as he uses, and with allegorical pro- 
cessions, elsewhere. With a man of his vast knowledge, and power of 
making and fusing, we have no stereotyped Quellenfrage; we may 
merely venture a surmise as to his central core. An observer of a 
pontifical mass, with his mind’s eye on Honorius’ significations, would 
see something almost identical with Dante’s procession. 

Possibly the foregoing, considered together with the ground-plan of 
the last five cantos in the Purgatorio, may outline a reasonable picture 
of them. Without attempting the impossible, to restore all that was 
in his mind, or the complex uncertainties of a fourfold allegory, a 
framework of essentials will afford places for parallel and adventitious 
meanings. There are two chief matters in these cantos, separate 
though intertwined, the coming of Beatrice and all that it leads to, 
and the picturing of the glory and tribulations of the church. The 
hieratic procession prepares for both: for Beatrice by heralding her 
before she appears in its chariot, and for the other by its movements. 

Some Protestant critics seem to have felt the procession and its 
vicissitudes to be disproportionate, irrelevant, even unaccountable. 
To Dante the church was the half of temporal existence, enduring 
bridge from earth to heaven. His poem would have been less universal 
without the church at some point as the central figure. What more 
fitting point than the transition from earth to heaven, and from the 
guidance of human reason to revelation, theology, divine wisdom? 
And how could these last appear unattended by the church? This 
part!’ is apocalyptic, partly in mysteriously pointing to the future, 


17 MLN, XLIV, 235 ff. 18 Cantos XXIX, XXXII f. 
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partly in adopting imagery from such books. The recalling and actual 
mention of Ezekiel and St. John show and excite an apocalyptic frame 
of mind. Dante is a detached reverential spectator. In such interpre- 
tations as Honorius’, also, though not prophetic, there is resemblance 
to the apocalyptic; at least such a scene would develop harmoniously 
out of his picture. 

More essential and far more intricate is the coming of Beatrice, and 
the establishment of her new meaning and new relation to Dante.’® 
The situation is complex, and highly emotional. Human reason, the 
beloved Virgil, having reached the end of his course, departs, and di- 
vine wisdom takes his place in the person of a woman still more deep- 
ly, long, and ideally loved. Without the sacrifice of human feeling, 
there is the exaltation of this dead Florentine woman into an august 
preternatural personage, in which there is difficulty for which no subtle 
device can be excessive. After memories and rebukes in a lower key, 
deep awe returns again with the intuition of theological truth and the 
apprehension of the Incarnation. The conflicting spiritual emotion at 
times is tumultuous, controlled only by a frame of symbol. The sym- 
bolism might well be drawn from a procession to the altar, for the 
mood which effects the exaltation is sacramental, even eucharistic. 

Sacramental intimations abound in these cantos. Since there is no 
mechanical inclusion of all seven sacraments, and nothing is unac- 
countable without them, Dante is not introducing them in allegory 
but inducing their aura. No other part of the poem is so ritual and so 
liturgical. Grandgent has seen how much suggestion there is of the 
sacrament of penance; though this is not in formal allegory, as in 
Canto IX. Further, Dante is completely submerged in Lethe, not 
merely drinks of it, as in the classical tradition; this instantly recalls 
the normal medieval manner of baptism.?° The Asperges me sung at 
this moment recalls nothing so much as the antiphon recited at the 
sacramentale of holy water; the association is inevitable, for the words 
ordinarily appear in the office for none of the sacraments, nor else- 
where except in their place in the fiftieth psalm. This sacramental 

\* Esp. Cantos XXX f., XX XIII. 

2 Canto XXXI, 94 ff.; “‘sub undis tegitur,’’ Hom ‘3’ Gemma animae, III, 111 (PL, 
CLXXII, 673); “trina immersio,’’ Durandus, VI, lxxxii, 12, and the late-twelfth-century 


Robertus Paululus (PL, CLX XVII, 392); ‘‘trina submersio,’’ Rabanus Maurus, PL, CVII, 
312. Dante's single submersion leaves the hint not too broad. 
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may be employed at any time, but its most familiar use is just before 
high mass.”! Of this the recollections are strongest of all. The van of 
the procession, with its seven candles side by side, suffices to recall 
instantly a procession to the altar.” The forest-like character of a 
great medieval church is easy to see. Dante inverts the matter. He 
creates a natural scene of matchless grace and charm, and then uses 
it as a fit background for his hieratic procession. The dense and sun- 
less forest, ombra perpetua, lofty columnar trees and roof of foliage, yet 
smooth underfoot; its invasion by sudden radiance, not dazzling but 
brighter than the moon, like the entrance of portable lights in the 
dusk of a north Italian basilica; the movement slower than a bridal 
procession; the chanted versicles of which some are in the mass—all 
these induce a eucharistic frame of mind.?* But there are things more 
essential.2* The mystic forms pressed close to the grifon, Beatrice 
close and fixedly gazing on him, Dante drawn near to both, and seeing 
in Beatrice’s eyes the mystery of the Incarnation, and tasting of that 
food which satisfying yet causes thirst—these with their other mean- 
ings re-create the emotion of Communion, the chief mystical experi- 
ence in the normal life of the devout, and a bridge between natural and 
supernatural reality. All these lines of association would seem as fit- 
ting to Dante’s contemporaries as an attitude of indifference to sacra- 
ment and ceremonial would be astonishing. Not only are these last 
events on earth in a scene where the earth is at its most perfect; all 
that is most sacred on earth is here by implication. 

By emotion and imagery Dante ever and again draws near the 
Eucharist, and retires. While the seven candlesticks recall a proces- 
sion to mass, their vast size and the silence as to how they are carried 
indicate at once that this is not quite the same thing. Even more con- 
stantly than has been pointed out there is parallelism between Dante 
and Honorius, and the mood, though not its intensity, is very like; 

21 See among other places Durandus, IV, iv; Giraldus ‘‘Cambrensis,"’ Itin. Kambr., I, 
12 (‘‘Rolls Series,’’ VI, 94). 

22 Besides Honorius and Durandus see L. Duchesne, Orig. du culte chrét. (Paris, 1920), 
. cael 2, 23, 32f., 108; X XIX, 59, 51; XXX, 19. The slow-moving brides have 
meant to one or two Victorian critics not a stately wedding-procession leaving a church, but 
a bashful bride alone with her husband; so hard it was for the nineteenth century to enter 


into the medieval mind. 
* XXXI, 80, 112 ff. 
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but Dante avoids the mechanical fluency of the other, and with ad- 
mirable restraint even diverts his stream when it draws too near the 
mass. In no true sense is he presenting any allegory of it. Medieval 
allegorical method in general is badly in need of a penetrating, in- 
formed, and judicious analysis. To make intelligibly the flat statement 
Hoc est Illud sometimes calls for nice discrimination; without this, it 
may mean that all which is said of one is true of the other, or mean 
anything almost to a momentary glance which secures a more colored 
penumbra or richer feeling. 

Several studies of Dante’s symbolism in late years*® have gone so 
far as to make the chief meaning of the scene eucharistic, and even to 
identify Beatrice with the host. What shall we say to all this? The 
advent of some marvelous being, foreshadowed as early as Dante’s 
dream and Virgil’s words three cantos back, is more formally prepared 
by ritual pomp and liturgical phrases; and none comes but she. The 
chariot is for her, since she appears and for a time remains in it. Di- 
rectly before her advent in a cloud of flowers strewn by the hands of 
angels, their voices cry the Virgilian verse, ““Manibus o date lilia 
plenis.”” This being for her, how can we doubt that the Benedictus qui 
venis, uttered by them two lines above, is for her too? But if this, also 
the unexplained salutations in the preceding hundred lines. She seems 
then to be heralded by words belonging only to Mary— 

Benedetta tue 
Nelle figlie d’Adamo, 
but she is not Mary; by words almost as fully belonging to the church 
—Veni, sponsa, de Libano, but she is not the church; by words which 
fit Jesus, visibly or in the host, but the masculine participle Benedictus 
suggests no more than the manifest parallel of Jesus. The Benedictus 
qui venit, though daily familiar as ushering in the canon of the mass, 
was used as a cry of ceremonial welcome to great personages on earth; 
as to a Lombard king coming for his coronation at Milan, by the Can- 
terbury monks to Archbishop Thomas Becket returning from exile in 
1171, and to Pope Innocent IV in Genoa in 1244. To have greeted 


*%L. A. Fisher, The mystic vision in the Grail legend and in the ‘‘ Divine comedy"’ (New 
York, 1917), pp. 100 ff.; H. F. Dunbar, Symbolism in medieval thought (New Haven, 1929), 
pp. 317 ff. 

*™M. Magistretti, Monum. vet. liturg. Ambros. (Milan, 1897), I, 122; Chronicon Bec- 
cense (PL, CL, 656); T. L. Kington, Frederick II (London, 1862), II, 339. 
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Beatrice with the feminine Benedicta would have roused mundane as- 
sociations rather than sacred. We have here then poetry and not alle- 
gory. It is impossible to believe that the first salutation is addressed to ' 
Mary, who does not come, or the second to the church, which is al- 
ready there, or the third in any sense to Jesus. All seem to exalt Bea- 
trice by suggestion, but not identification; in the manner of such anal- 
ogy as is at the basis of all liturgical style. Is not all this so close to 
Dante’s practice as to be acceptable? Beatrice already is sufficiently 
multiple. Ben sem, ben sem Beatrice, full of human memories and emo- 
tion, mild or severe, at whom Dante is rebuked for gazing troppo fiso. 
That on a secondary plane she recalls the contemplative life is in- 
volved by the earlier dream and by her primary significance as revela- 
tion, divine wisdom, or theology; the organic significance by which she 
takes Virgil’s place. But it is this significance which determines the re- 
lations and emotions between her and Dante throughout the scene. 
Knowledge of God may well be heralded by prophets and angels, and 
conveyed by the church. Though she might take on other, transient, 
meanings also, there is not a syllable, for all the eucharistic sugges- 
tion, which does not fit her as a revelation or divine wisdom, or which 
in any intelligible sense identifies her with the host; not because to do 
so would have seemed profane, but because it would check, divert, 


and confuse. 
J.S. P. Tattocx 
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NAMES OF SEA-KINGS (HEITI SHKONUNGA) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE chieftains of the raiding expeditions of Scandinavian vikings 

in the ninth century and the early part of the tenth were called 

“sea-kings,”’ although many of them differed very little from 
the common warriors. The purposes of this article are, first, to survey 
the use of the names in poetry; and, second, to further the understand- 
ing of such names and appellations as directly inform us about these 
mostly prehistoric pirates and their habits, or about the opinions of 
the poets as to what were suitable names for sea-kings. 

The preservation of the names is chiefly due to the Norwegian and 
Icelandic bards, who used them in kennings, in the same manner as 
they employed the names of gods, fairies, dwarfs, giants, etc. This 
application increased when time had thrown romantic splendor and 
mystery on the half-forgotten stories of the vikings. Gradually tradi- 
tion determined which names were fit for use in kennings, and those 
names were gathered in the /ulur, strings of rhymes easily remem- 
bered. Two of the nafna-pulur in the Younger Edda contain names of 
sea-kings, one seventy-six, the other twenty-four names, with some 
variants, most of which, however, are only orthographical variations 
or errors of little interest to us.! The longer Jula does not seem to 
have left out many current names, for the shorter one has only seven 
names (or perhaps eight) which the former has not, and those seven 
are nowhere to be found in kennings. In other ancient poems, how- 
ever, we find some names of sea-kings not included in the Julur, and 
so we have a few more than ninety names with which to deal. 

In prose, the sea-kings are seldom clearly distinguished from the 
ordinary vikings. And at first it seemed tempting to me to take the 
most characteristic of the names of the latter in addition to the 


1 The longer Pula is preserved in five MSS which contain the Younger Edda: R (Gl. 
kgl. sml., No. 2367, 4to, in the Royal Library at Copenhagen) ; T (Trektarb6k, a paper MS 
in Utrecht); Cod. arnam. 748, 4to; Cod. arnam. 757; and Cod. arnam. 1 eB in the Uni- 
versity Library at Copenhagen. The shorter Pula is in only two MSS: W (Codex wormi- 
anus, Cod. arnam., No. 242 fol.) and Cod. arnam. 748, 4to,both in the University Library 
at Copenhagen. The pulur are best accessible in Finnur J6nnson, Den norsk-islandske 
Skjaldedigtning (Kébenhavn, 1912), A I 653 f. and 651, B I 658 and 657. 
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poetical names of the sea-kings. But to do that would have made this 
article too long, without throwing more light upon the formation and 
application of the old names. The names in the Fornaldarségur and 
other prose stories dealing with the vikings are either ordinary proper 
names or fictitious appellations formed after a few old patterns. 
Therefore I have excluded all names from prose sources except the 
very few that Lind particularly defines as sekonungaheiti.? 


II. DICTIONARY OF THE NAMES OF SEA-KINGS 


Atall. Fierce, unpeaceable. Cf. atall idem; MnI étull, brisk, strenu- 
ous; MnN atall, bad, gruff, teasing; S atall, abominable; AS atol, 
eatol, dire, terrific. Atall is an old name of a sea-king and found in 
many kennings. 

*Atli. Originally the weak inflection of atall (q.v.). A common proper 
name. It is a name of pérr; Aila (fem.) is a giantess. As to the 
meaning, cf. the play upon words: “Atli heitik, atall skalk pér 
vesa”’ (‘My name is Savage, savage I shall prove to thee’ [Helga 
kvida Hjorvardssonar, |. 15)}). 

Audi. A proper name. Gr. OHG Audo, Oto; AS Eada. Engraved on 
a rune-stone; though of frequent occurrence in Sweden and Den- 
mark, it is never found in Iceland except in fiction. Preserved in 
one old kenning.® 

*Audmundr. A proper name. OHG Audemunde, Otmunt. 

Ali. A proper name. OHG Analo; AS Onela; Goth. Anila. Used as 
a diminutive of Aleifr; ef. Oli for Olafr, another form of Aleifr. 
While leading the vikings in England, Olafur Tryggvason, who 

? The occurrences of each name are ordinarily listed in E. H. Lind, Norsk-islandska 
dopnamn och fingerade namn fran medeltiden (Uppsala, 1905-15), or Finnur J6nsson, Lezi- 
con poeticum antiquae linguae septentrionalis (Kébenhavn, 1913-16) or in both. The former 
is here referred to as Lind, the latter as F.J. References to the variants in MSS are based 
on Finnur J6nsson, Skjaldedigtningen. All modern Icelandic words are found in Sigfas 

Blindal, Islenzk-dinsk ordabok (Reykjavik, 1920-24); all modern Norwegian words in 

Alf Torp, Nynorsk etymologisk ordbok (Kristiania, 1919). Words from other Scandinavian 

tongues than Old Icelandic are quoted from Torp unless specified. The language is not 

designated for Old Icelandic words found in Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog 

(Kristiania, 1886-96); in VigfGsson, Icelandic-English dictionary (Oxford, 1874); or in 

F.J. Teutonic proper names are quoted from Ernst Férstemann, Althochdeusches Namen- 

buch, Vol. I (Nordhausen, 1856), or Hans Naumann, Altnordische Namenstudien (‘‘Acta 

Germanica”™ {[N.R.], Heft 1 (Berlin, 1912]). The modernized form of Old Scandinavian 

names found on rune-stones is taken from the Appendix (Anhang) to Adolf Noreen, 

Altislandische Grammatik* (Halle, 1923). Names never found in kennings are marked with 

an asterisk. 
*Sigurdur Nordal, Egilssaga (‘‘Islenzkar fornségur,"’ Vol. II (Reykjavik, 1931]). 
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later became king of Norway, called himself Ali or Oli. Ali is 
found as a sea-king’s name in many old kennings. 

*Asmundr. A common proper name. Burg. Ansemundus; AS Osmund. 
Here only as variant of Josmundr (q.v.). 

Ati. Messmate (?). Derived from dt, the act of eating, a meal. As to 
the meaning cf. the great number of personal nouns ending in -7: 
sessi, benchmate; mdli, acquaintance; riéini, counselor, friend; 
granni, neighbor; landi, countryman; 6/607, kinsman (consan- 
guineus); barmi, brother; nafni, namesake, etc., derived from sess, 
mdl, rin, (ga)-rann, land, bl60, barmr, nafn. All these derivatives 
signify the things that are common to the persons as, e.g., a name 
is to two namesakes. Some very old phrases, especially in ancient 
laws, as “‘at dldri ok 4ti—eiga 4t ok drykkju vid einhvern,” show 
that dt was once the most usual word for eating, although matr and 
matast have become more common in the saga period. This in- 
terpretation, although not unquestionable, accords with the use 
of Ati as a sea-king’s name in kennings and as a fictitious name 
in the Fornaldarségur; it is preferable to deriving Ati from the 
OHG proper name Anzo. 

Beimi. The one from Paimio(?). See Betmuni below. It might also 
be the OHG name Pemmo, Pemo; cf. OHG beimar (pl.), men, es- 
pecially ‘““King Betmuni’s” men. Beimi is found in one kenning. 

*Beimuni. Uni from Paimio(?). Not finding the syllable beim- in any 
Teutonic language, Rolf Nordenstreng‘ proposes to connect it with 
the name of a parish on the south coast of Finland which in the 
fourteenth century is written Pemzren, Peymarum, etc., and in 
Finnish Paimio. Nordenstreng supposes that -wni is the proper 
name Uni common in Scandinavia at the dawn of history, but at 
the same time he acknowledges the possibility of a suggestion of 
Kaarle Krohn in Helsingfors that the adj. paimioinen, belonging 
to Paimio, might have become Beimuni. Paimio seems to have — 
been a nest of vikings. This origin of Beimi and Betmuni must 
always be disputable. Some MnI words have the suffix -wnz.° Saxo 
speaks of Bemonus, the viking who came from the north. 

Beiti. One who maneuvers. Cf. beita, to cruise, to tack; bezti-dss, 


4 **Beimuni och beimarna,’’ Namn och Bygd (Lund, 1923), XI, 25-32. 
5’ Alexander J6hannesson, Die Sufixe im Isldndischen (Halle, 1927), § 126. 
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sail-yard. Beiti is a fictitious person in the Elder Edda (Atlamdl, 
]. 61) and the name may be old, although it is met with in only 
one kenning. 

*Bilmundr. Weak-handed. Cf. bila, to fail, to break; mund, hand. 
Variant of Kilmundr (q.v.). Probably a scribal error. 

Budli. A foreign proper name. OHG Bodilo. The name of many 
kings in Icelandic fiction and in a few kennings. 

Byrvill. Coarse, rude. Cf. MnN byrvyle, an impudent, rough fellow; 
burva, to press recklessly forward; burv, burvul, a clumsy fellow.® 
Although the name is found in Saxo, it seems to be a compara- 
tively young fictitious name, found in only one kenning from the 
twelfth century. No doubt people connected this sea-king’s name 
with byrr, fair wind, which, however, cannot be the origin on ac- 
count of the v in the word. 

*Kimnir.’ Flaming. Cf. eimi, eimr, fire (and from the thirteenth cen- 
tury also: vapor, smoke). Eimnir, the flaming (a sword name, 
[F.J.]). Eimnir is a fictitious name. Cf. Eimgeitir, a giant. 

*Fitill. A short, stout fellow. Cf. MnN eitel, idem (Ross), also a 
gland; MnI eitzll, a nodule in stone, iron, or the like, hence also a 
gland; eitilhardur, hard as flint; eitilslegur (of a boy), short and 
plucky. Swedish and Norwegian farm-names, e.g., Etilstun, Eitil- 
stadir, show that Hitill was a proper name. In Icelandic the name 
occurs only in fiction. 

Ekkill. He who lives (sails, fights) alone. Cf. ekkill, widower< Ger- 
manic *ainakilaz; Goth. ainakls, single, alone; ON ellidi< einlidi, 
he who glides alone over the seas.* Old and frequent in kennings. 

Also to be seen in Ekkilsé, ‘the isle of Ekkill’”’ near Kristiansund in 
Norway. 

Endill. Adversary (F.J.). Cf. andvigur, opposed to, fighting against 
another; Goth. anda. Perhaps OHG Andala (fifth century) is the 
same word, although Endill is never used as a proper name in 
historical times, except in the case of a single Norwegian living in 
the fifteenth century. In the kennings it is often found. Sdmendill 

* Hans Ross, Norsk Ordbog (Kristiania, 1895). 


’ F.J. says it is a giant-name, which is only a lapse. 
8 Alexander JO6hannesson, [slenzk tunga t forndld (Reykjavik, 1924), § 134. 
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(the dark Endill) is a giant-name. Endill may possibly mean “the 
one at the end.” Cf. endi, endir. Among the Visigoths in Spain 
proper names were derived from the Goth. andeis.° 

Eynefir. Fortunate, clever. Cf. ey,'' fortune; Germanic *auja; 
Goth. awi-liup, thanks; the proper names Eyjélfr, OHG Auwolf; 
Eyhildr, OHG Avuldis; Aunn, OHG Avan, Awin, etc. The old 
derivation of ey in proper names: ey=ei, ever, from Germanic 
*aiwa; Goth. aiws, time, eternity, is improbable; Eyvindr, e.g., 
cannot mean perpetual wind, but the wind of fortune. For the 
second theme cf. nefir, clever, skilled. Eynefir occurs in two old 
kennings, one of which dates from the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury (Bragi, Ragnarsdrdpa). In Saxo and in the Fornaldarségur 
he is a fictitious person. 

Frédi. A proper name. Cf. OHG Frodo, Fruoto; AS Froda; Frodo- 
arius, a Visigothic bishop in Spain, 720. An old and frequent name 
in Denmark, and often found in Norway during the tenth century, 
but probably never in Iceland, though frequent in fiction and 
occurring in a great many kennings. 

*Gaupi. Nursed by a lynx, or having been a lynx himself(?). Cf. 
gaupa, lynx. This fictitious name is most likely of no great an- 
tiquity. 

Gaurekr. Variant of Gautrekr. Scribal error. See below. 

*Gauti. From Gautland. Cf. the pl. Gautar, the people of Gautland 
(in Western Sweden). Being especially worshiped in Gautland in 
ancient times, Odinn is called Gauti and, more commonly, Gautr. 
In the Fornaldarségur the name is often met with. 

Gautrekr. King of the Gautar. Cf. Gauti above, and the stem found 
in Goth. reiks, king. A proper name, which occurs only once as 
the name of a sea-king in a kenning. 

Geitill. Little Geitir. See below. Cf. geztill, nodule in wood, which 

* Hans Naumann, p. 18. 

10 Although the name is found in six old MSS of the Younger Edda, occurring eight | 
times, its spelling is dubious. F.J. adopts the variant Eynefir from AM 748 and U (Cod. 
upsaliensis, No. 11, 8vo in the University Library in Upsala), while the other MSS read 
Eynefir or the metrically wrong Eynefr. Eynefir might be cognate with nef, nose; ndf, 
wheel-nave; but Eynefir gives a far better meaning. 


il This word is discussed by J6n Helgason, ‘‘Bsen Glims Porkelssonar,”’ Festskrift til 
Finnur Jénsson (Kébenhavn, 1927), pp. 377-85. 
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word may have helped to make this name, only found in the 
fourteenth century.” MnN geitil, idem. Cf. Eitill above. 

Geitir. Clothed in goatskin or looking like a goat as to color, hair, 
and beard. Cf. geit; (1) goat, (2) the outer grayish part of a pine 
trunk; MnN geit, goat; geita, the grayish wood. MnG Geiss, from 
which Swiss geiss, a spot of snow on a mountain side. Geit 2, geita, 
and geiss denote a goatlike, i.e., light and varied, color. Geitir is 
a common name in the kennings and in fiction; sometimes it is a 
giant-name; and it was borne by a well-known farmer in Iceland 
in the tenth century. 

Gestill. Little guest; for this word was probably formed when -ill was 
still only a diminutive suffix. Most names of which Germanic 
*gastiz, guest, stranger, is a component part seem to spring forth 
in the third and fourth centuries. Gestill is a sea-king’s name in a 
kenning from the tenth century. Yet it is a rare one. 

Gjiki. A foreign proper name. Cf. OHG Gibicho; AS Gifica. This 
German legendary king is often mentioned in the Elder Edda, and 
his name is used as the designation of a sea-king in one kenning. 

Glammi. Clashing. Cf. glamm, a shrill noise, clash of weapons; S 
glam, noisy merriment; D glam, barking of a dog; glammi, wolf, 
“the yelling one’’; Glommudr, a “‘berserkr.”’ This sea-king’s name 
occurs in a few kennings. 

*Godmundr. A common proper name. Cf. Burg. Godemund; OHG 
Codemund, Kotmunt; AS Godmund. 

*Gérr. Little shaver. Cf. MnN gorre, idem; S (dial) gdérre, gurre, child; 
LG gér, gérr, child; Eng. girl. The name is found only in fiction, 
where Gérr is the brother of Nérr (see Néri below), which has the 
same meaning, and also of Géi, who is put into this family on ac- 
count of the similarity of his name. Cf. Gwir below. 

Gripnir. Robber. Cf. gripa, seize, grasp; gripdeildir (pl.), rapine, 
robbery. Certainly not derived from p.p. gripinn, seized. Found 
in only one kenning, which, however, is from the ninth century, 
and so the name is a genuine one. It is also a giant-name. 

Gylfi. He who lives on a raised floor, a chief. Cf. golf: (1) raised 
(deal) floor, (2) apartment, part of a room divided by “stafir’”’; S 


12 Ludvig Larson, Sagan og rimurnar af Fridpjéfi frekna (Kébenhavn, 1893), pp. 109, 
111. 
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and D gulf, idem. The name is frequent in kennings and in fiction, 
and it was also borne by real persons, as shown in some Norwegian 
farm-names: Gylfvestadh, Gulfverod. 

*Geir. Brother of Géi(?). Cf. géi, the month from the middle of 
February to the middle of March (meaning month of snow;!* MnN 
gj6, gojemaénad. In /ulur ge is a weather-name derived from géi 
(F.J.). Three MSS read Géir, which is an unumlauted, bookish 
form of the name and indicates its young origin. It is a hapax 
legomenon. Gdi is a giantess like the giant porri (cf. Jorri, the 
month preceding géi). Geir is certainly thought to be a half-troll, 
half-giant. 

Haddingr. A proper name, though nearly obsolete at the dawn of 
history. In Haddingjadal, MnN Hallingdal, this name most likely 
was a hereditary title in the family of chiefs and priests that ruled 
the valley.'* Cf. *Hazdingoz, the Vandal kings (Jordanes has 
Asdingi) ; haddr, woman’s hair; AS heard, hair; Germanic *hazdaz. 
The name is common in fiction and found in one kenning. A 
younger form is Haddingi. 

Hagbardr. An obsolete proper name. Cf. OHG Hagupart, Hacke- 
barth. The sea-king Hagbarér, the lover of Signy Sigarsdéttir, 
was a famous person in Scandinavian fiction (Saxo) and his name 
occurs in some kennings. 

Haki. A proper name which disappears about 1000, remaining only 
in fiction and a number of kennings. Cf. OHG Hahico, Haico. 
Hedinn. A common proper name. Cf. OHG Hedin, Hetanwulf, Pern- 
hetan (Bjarnhedinn), Mardhetin, Wolfhetan (=Ulfhedinn); AS 
Heoden. The sea-king Hedinn Hjarrandason was famous in fiction 
and the name frequently occurs in kennings, though never found 

in the Julur. 

Heflir. He who furls the sail. Cf. hefla, to furl the sail by hauling in 
the bunts and clews. The word occurs only in Heflis hestar, ships, 
and may be a scribal blunder either for Hemlis hestar, which is a 
variant reading, or hefils hestar, ‘‘tackle-horses,”’ ships. See Hemlir 
below. 

*Heimi. An obsolete proper name, probably borrowed from OHG 


188. Bugge, Afnf, IV, 127. 
14 Magnts Olsen, Skrifter (udg. av Videnskabsselskapet i Kristiania, 1914), p. 258. 
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Haimo, spelled Heimir in the Elder Edda (Brynhild’s foster- 
father). It might also be a diminutive of Heimarr. Cf. AS Haim- 
here, Haimerus. Heimi is never used as a proper name. 

Heiti. Promiser. Cf. heit, a solemn promise, vow (pl.), threatening 
words; heitsi (adj.), used of one who engages to do a thing; hezta, 
to promise, to threaten, to name. Most derivatives of heita have 
the meaning of ‘promise’; some few of them, however, mean 
‘threaten.’ Heiti is an old sea-king’s name in many kennings. 

*Hemingr.“ An old proper name, common in Denmark and Sweden 
but rare in Norway and Iceland except in fiction. Annales Fuldae, 
ad. ann. 837, mention the Danish Hammingus. Cf. S Hammingus; 
OHG Haming. 

Hemlir. He who pulls backward. Cf. hamla, to pull backward, stern 
foremost; hamla, an oar-loop; hemlumadr, an oarsman, sailor. A 
late fictitious name, only in one Aula. See Heflir above. 

*Hjalmarr. An old proper name in Denmark and Sweden. In Iceland 
it does not come into use until the fifteenth century, though it had 
been used in fiction for a long time. 

*Hjorolfr. A proper name which is engraved on the Istaby stone, 
“Hathuwulafr Hairuwulafir warait” (H6lfr, Hjorolf’s son wrote). 
Another Hjorolfr is the brother of Hélfr in H¢lfassaga (an old 
tradition ?). Otherwise the name is out of use. 

*Hnefi. Chopper. Seems to be an obsolete proper name. Cf. Amundi 
Hnefason from the Orkneys ca. 1150, but “‘hnefi” might have been 
the father’s surname. Cf. Hniflungar; OHG Hnabi; AS Hnef. On 
the Bé-stone is engraved “Hnabudas hlaiwa” (the grave of 
Hnofupr),'* derived from ek hnéf (imperf.), I cut, I chopped; MnN 
nava, idem. 

*Hémarr. Glutton. Cf. huéma>hvéma>héma, to swallow, to devour. 
The name is a hapax legomenon and very late. 

*Hraudnir. Destroyer. Cf. hrjéda—hraud, to disable, especially a 
ship in a sea-fight, and kill the crew, to strip. This word is found 
only as a surname and a giant-name. 

*Hraudungr=Hraudnir. A giant-name and also the name of two 
fictitious kings in the Elder Edda. 


18 According to principles of rhyme, F./J. writes now Hemingr, now Helmingr, but 
probably the latter form never existed. 


1% A Noreen, ‘“‘Anhang,"’ No. 8. Formerly read Hnabdas, **Hnafps.”’ 
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*Hundingr. An obsolete proper name. Cf. N farm-names: Hunding- 
saas, Hundingsmoo, Hundingsstadir; OHG Huntinc. A common 
name of fictitious persons in the Elder Edda and in Saxo. 

*Hinn. A rare proper name, perhaps preserved in two old Icel. farm- 
names; a Hunn lived in Hadeland, Norway, in 1317. Later the 
name is more frequently seen. It may be an ON derivation from 
hinn: (1) a young bear, (2) an urchin. Most likely it is cognate 
with Goth. Hunila; Jordanes has Hunimundus, Hunulfus, Huneri- 
cus. 

*Hvitingr. Occurs only once as a proper name. Cf. AS Hviting. Perhaps 
it was only a surname, “‘the white-haired.” Cf. hvitingr, the name 
of various white things, such as a sheep to be sacrificed, a polished 
drinking horn, the sea (white with spray), a sword. This name is 
never found in fiction. 

*Hekingr. Glutton. Cf. hekingr, a surname in Landnédma; MnN hek- 
ing, scoundrel; hdkr, glutton; ordhdkr, foul mouth; MnN haaken, 
greedy; hekjen, greedy, avaricious. 

*Hemir. Glutton. Cf. hdéma, to swallow, to devour; hdmur, glutton; 
Hédma, the name of a robber. Hemir is the name of some fictitious 
person. 

Hogni. A proper name. OHG Hagano, Haguno; AS Hagena. This 
name is common in the kennings, although it was a proper name 
in common use. 

*Horvi. Clothed in linen. Cf. herr!’ (-wa-stem), flax, linen; hgrvi 
glest (poet of a woman), “shining in linen.” Horvi is the name of 
some fictitious persons. 

Ho6lfr. An old proper name, engraved in the Istaby stona. See 
Hjorolfr above. Though out of use in Iceland, it is well known in 
fiction, especially in the Saga af Hdlfi ok Hdlfsrekkum, and in 
many kennings. 

*H¢rekr. A proper name. Cf. OHG Hohrich; AS Heohric; Goth. 
Aoricus. 'The name was borne by both real persons and by ficti- ‘ 
tious vikings. 

Ingi. A Swedish proper name found in some kennings. See Yngvi 
below. 

Jalkr. Clamorer(?). Cf. MnN jala, cry in a singing voice; Shet. jal, 
shriek; D (dial.) jalle, ery loudly; MnN jalka, to gossip; MnI, N, 


17 A. Noreen, Afnf, X, 306. 
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and § jalma, to clamor or make a great noise. If the k-suffix has 
a pejorative meaning,'* then the use of Jalkr as a name for Odinn 
is surprising. Perhaps it is an intruder among the Odinsheiti.' 
Jalkr occurs in some kennings and in one, if not in all, it must be a 
sea-king’s name. 

*Jorekr. A rare proper name. Cf. N Joreksstadir, a farm-name; OHG 
Echarigo; and many names compounded with jor, Germanic 
*chwa-, horse. This name is a hapax legomenon. 

*Josmundr. The fighting, in a tumult. A hapax legomenon. A variant 
reading is Asmundr (adopted by F..J.). Being a lectio difficilior found 
in the best MSS (R and 1 e8), and not likely to be a scribal error, the 
name must be explained if possible. It seems to be cognate with 
Josurr and Jogsurmarr, the origin of which is not known. One 
thinks of Germanic *jas- found in MnN jase, excitement of mind 
and body, and, the 7 being lost, in asz, hurry; 9s, bustle of a crowd, 
tumult; MnN asa, to ferment, to bustle, to exert one’s self. One 
MS(T) reads ésmundr, which ought to mean Osmundr rather than 
Asmundr, which two MSS have. Is Osmundr a modernized spell- 
ing of the old scribe? The origin might be a change of the former 
theme in some proper name, e.g., Geirmundr, Hallmundr as we 
see in the type Jorgeirr > Skorargeirr. 

*Kilmundr. A variant reading in one MSS (1 a8) is Bilmundr (q.v.). 
The one with the wedge. Cf. MnN, D kile; S (dial.) kila, borrowed 
from Frisian or LG kil, wedge, and -mundr. The name is a hapax 
legomenon, but Kili is a dwarf-name.” Perhaps the foreign kill 
was thought to be a strange weapon. The name may be formed 
in the same way as Jgsmundr. 

Leifi. A proper name, pet-name of Aleifr, Aorleifr, ete. Cf. N farm- 
names Leifastadir, Leifadalr, Leifaberg. Leiti is frequent in kenn- 
ings, and it is also a giant-name. 

Leifnir. A young poetical name derived from Leifi (see above). It 
occurs in two or three kennings. Leifnisgrand, a sword-name in 
one Pula, is a kenning, which tells that Leifnir was killed by a 


188A. H. Dahlstrém, ‘Scandinavian k-suffixal epithets with pejorative meaning,"’ 
Scandinavian studies and notes, X, 56-59. Perhaps jalkr, a castrated horse (MnN jalk, 
gjelk, idem; 8 jalk, stallion), belongs to another root. 
1* Hjalmar Falk, Odensheite (‘‘Vid.-selsk. Skrifter’’ [Kristiania, 1924]), p. 20. 
2° Chester N. Gould, “‘Dwarf-names,"" PMLA, XLIV, 950. 
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sword. Leifnir is also among the ship-names in the Julur, prob- 
ably as an intruder. 

*Lyngvi. Most likely an obsolete proper name. Cf. Lyngheidr, Lyng- 
torfi; OHG Lungar, etc. But as Lyngvi occurs only in the Fornal- 
darségur, it may be formed after the old names, which the poet— 
not knowing OGH lungar, swift—regarded as derived from the 
-wa-stem lyng, ling, heather; hence the -vi-suffix. 

Meiti. Cutter, hewer. Cf. meita, to cut; MnN meita; S meta, idem; 
Goth. maitan, hew, cut; OHG meizan. Meiti is a fictitious name 
and common in kennings. 

*Méerr. Thus in R and T; Méirr in the three other MSS. F..J. writes 
Méir, but the word does not seem to have been pronounced in that 
way. Although this name is a hapax legomenon, it may be an 
obsolete proper name: Méerr< MéwéR< MédwihaR.” Cf. Mérekr; 
OHG Moderich; Olver, Randver(r); OHG Alawig, Rantowic. 

*Mundill. An obsolete proper name. Cf. Goth. Mundila, Munda 
(Jordanes). Mundill is the name of very few persons in fiction. 
Mundilfari, father of Mani, the moon, is probably derived from 
Mundill, here influenced by the meaning of mund (n), the nick of 
time. 

*Mysingr. Either an old proper name or a surname derived from mis, 
mouse. It is the name of a fictitious king in the prose attached to 
the Grottaséngr in the Elder Edda and a surname in Norway (1347), 
where it is also found in a farm-name. Cf. Musteiji on the 

, Krogsta-stone; OHG Musula, Musandus; AS Mus. Musi in the 
Fornmannaségur seems to be a surname. Cf. Misa-Bolverkr. 

*Mevi. Like a sea-gull. Cf. Mér, sea-gull, mew. This name might be 
a pet-name of the proper name Mér=mér, but if so, it is surprising 
that it is found only in the Julur. 

Mevill= Mevi, see above. The name is found in one kenning. Goll- 
Mevill is a dwarf-name. 

*Nori. Little shaver. Cf. MnI néri, a small bit of something, a little 
shaver, an urchin; hringanéri, a rather small kind of seal; nérun- 
gur, a young seal. Nori is also a dwarf-name. In a version” of 
Odd’s Olafssaga Tryggvasonar we read, “King Néri, who was the 


] 2 Cf. A. Noreen, Afnf, VI, 315 ff. Cf. also Lind under ‘‘MOir.”’ 
22 Codex Holmensis perg., No. 18, 5, 4to, in the Royal Library in Stockholm. 
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’ 


in the scribe’s 


first settler in Norway”’ (i.e., “the way of Nori,’ 
opinion), while another version* has Nérr, which may arise from 
Norus, the Latinized form of Néri. Later Nérr becomes the 
brother of Gérr on account of their similar sound and their identical 
meaning. Both Néri and Norr are late bookish names. 

*Nefill. Clever, skilled. Cf. nefr, idem; Nefr and Nefi, dwarf-names. 
Nefill is a hapax legomenon and a very late name. 

*Nokkvi. A proper name. Nokkvi Pdlsson, a landed Northman ca. 
1167. Cf. nekkvi, boat; OHG Nahho, Nahilo. Found only in fic- 
tion. 

Rakni. Straight, slender. Cf. rakr, straight; rakinn, idem (an adjec- 
tive of the stem in the verb rekja from Germanic *rakjan, to 
straighten, to unfold, to unwind); rakna, to be unwound. Origi- 
nally a surname, Rakni has become a proper name as N farm- 
names show: Raknerud, Raknaberg. It is found in some old kenn- 
ings. 

Randvér. A proper name, out of use except in fiction. Cf. OHG 
Rantowic, Rantbert, Randwaldus, etc. The MSS have Randver 
(five times), Randorr (once), Rannvér (once). Cf. the spelling 
of Méerr above. Randvér is the name of some persons in fiction, 
among others the son of Jormunrekr, and found in a few old 
kennings. 

*Raukni, Rauknir. Variant readings are Raukkui, Rokkui, the latter 
adopted by F.J. (see below). Rauknir might be derived from 
raukn, draft animals, horses, frequent in kennings for ships, e.g., 
sundraukn, Reifnis raukn. I suppose that in the scribe’s opinion 
Rauknir was not the leader of horses or oxen but of ships. 

Reifnir. He who cheers with presents, liberal. Cf. reifa, to enrich, to 
present with, to gladden; rezfr, cheerful; reifir, helper, cheerer. 
An old poetical name found in many kennings. 

Reimnir = Reifnir (F.J.). 

R6di. The one with the rood (crucifix?). Cf. réda, crucifix, borrowed 
from AS ré6d MnE réd, rood; MnN roda, pole; S$ (dial.) rwed, stake. 
We can fancy that some pagan viking adopted the Christian sym- 
bol, the powerful crucifix, as a war-token on his raids, which would 


23 Codex arnam. 310, 4to, in the University Library in Copenhagen. 
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very likely give him the surname R607. The name is found in 
many kennings from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 

Refill. Tall, towering up to the roof(?). Cf. rdf, refr, rjdfr, roof; 
OHG rafo, beam. I dare not connect Refill with MnI rdfa, to rove, 
to stray about, of uncertain origin, perhaps a late loan-word; LG 
réven; Fr. réver, to dream, to rove, for Refill is an old name in fic- 
tion, even if it is rare in kennings. A younger form is Refill.?4 

Rer. The man of the sail-yard, a sailor. Cf. r¢, rd, sail-yard; MnN D 
raa, S rd, idem. A rare name, found in a kenning in Ragnarsdrdépa 
(ninth century). 

Rokkvi or Rékkvi. He who goes, sails, attacks in the dusk. The vowel 
is not certified by rhyme: hlekk:Roekkva; Rékkva: stékkva. The 
spelling in the Julur does not distinguish between ¢ and ¢. Rokkvi 
cannot be from rakkr, courageous (Germanic *ranhaz) or from 
cognate words. It might be from rékr>rgkkr (wa-stem), twilight, 
as the double kk originates before 900 a.p. A Noreen, § 279,2. 
Found in some kennings. 

Sigarr. An obsolete proper name. Cf. OHG Sichar, Sicharia (fem.). 
In fiction the king who hanged Hagbar%, the lover of his daughter 
(see Hagbardr above). Hence the peculiar use of Sigarr in many 
kennings, e.g., Sigars hestr, gallows. 

*Skefill. Scraper. Cf. skafa, to scrape, to shave, to plane; Shefnungr, 
a sword, “‘the polished’; MnN skjevel, smoothed stick. Skefill is 
twice found as a surname and in the I farm-name Skefilsstadir, 
but is never used in fiction. 

*Skekkill. Wry. Cf. skakkr, wry, distorted, lame. Oddr skekkill, an 
Icelander of the (thirteenth century). Skikilstadir, a N farm- 
name. Skekkill is a fictitious person in Hyndlulj6d (Elder Edda). 

Sveidi. Wounder. Cf. the hapax legomenon, sveidanda spjét, smart 
spear; sveidandi must be a p.p. of *sveida, to smart. Sveid, a val- 
kyrja (who wounds). The ox-name svezdurr is difficult to under- 
stand. Sveid7 is found in a few kennings. ' 

Solsi. A pet-name of Solvi (see below). The pet-names ending in -s7 
are very old: Ymsi=Ymir; /jatsi, Bersi, Elfsi, and Hrafsi are 
formed in heathen times. Soglst occurs in only one kenning. 


24 J6n Helgason, Heidrekssaga (Kébenhavn, 1924), p. 147. 
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*Solvi. A proper name. Cf. OHG Saluwo, Salucho (=Solgi). It is the 
weak inflection of solr, sallow; AS salu; OHG salo, dusky.™ A 
common name in fiction. 

Sorvi. Harnessed. Cf. sorvar (pl.), warriors (servi, a lady’s necklace 
of stones); Goth. sarwa, weapons; OHG saro; AS (idem) Serli; OS 
Sarulo: Servi is found in one kenning. 

*Teiti. A pet-name of Teitr, which is a frequently used name. Teitr 
Njérvason is a fictitious king in the Fornaldarségur. 

Vandill. An obsolete proper name. Cf. Goth. Wandil; OHG Wentila, 
cognate with Wandalus, Vandali, the Teutonic people. Hoggvan- 
dill Gunnarsson in Landndma is probably a real person; Hoggvan- 
dill means ‘sword’; Dragvendill, Snarvendill, and Heinvandill are 
sword names. Aurvandill and two other Vandils are fictitious 
persons. Also a giant-name in the Julur. This name is found in a 
kenning on the Karlevi stone. 

Vinnill. An obsolete proper name. Cf. OHG Vinnilo and the folk 
name Vinnili. Found in one late kenning. 

Virfill. Colored, clothed in litkledi. Cf. Virfir, dyer, a dwarf-name; 
OFris. verver, dyer, verven, to dye. Virfill is also a horse-name, 
‘many colored.’ It is the name of a fictitious viking, and found in 
two kennings. 

*Vifill. A proper name, which remains in many farm-names in Nor- 
way and Iceland, e.g., Vifilsstadir. Cf. Tacitus Vibilius; OHG 
Wibil, Wifil; AS Wifel; OScand. Wiwila=“Vili”’ (Veblungsnes 
runes). This sea-king’s name is found only in prose. 

Yngvi. A West Scandinavian name of the kings in Uppsala, especially 
of their mythical ancestor, whom Snorri Sturluson identified with 
the god Freyr. Ingi is the Swedish form of the name. Adolf 
Noreen maintains, with very strong reasons, that the original 
name was *IngwiniR, “the friend of Ingr.”” The kings in Uppsala 
were high priests in their country and eager worshipers of “their 
friends,”’ the gods. Cf. OHG Ingwin; AS (Beowulf) eador ingwina, 

fréa ingwina. Ingi is a pet-name of *Ingwin, while Yngvi is the 
umlauted form.?7 


% A. Kock, Afnf, X, 306 f. Otherwise E. H. Lind, ibid., XI, 270f.; Selvi a pet-name 
from Salvér. The late form Sélver may be due to analogy with Olvir, Randver, etc. 
* Chester N. Gould, PMLA, XLIV, 955. 
27 A. Noreen, ‘“‘Yngve, Inge, Inglinge m.m.,’’ Namn och Bygd, VIII (Lund), 1-8. 
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bvinnill. Pining. Cf. MnN tvinel, a poor person checked in growth; 
tvina, dwindle (Ross) ; 8 thwdna; D twenes, to get less; AS winan, 
to get less, to dwindle, to be reduced (of a swelling), p.p. bwinen; 
OI *Avininn must be the stem of Avinnill, the surname of a real 
person. Cf. Helgi magri. ‘Helgi the lean,’ the king Hrélfr kraki, 
(kraki, shoot, slender branch), Avinnill is found in a kenning from 
the year 998 and in two late ones. 


III, THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF SEA-KINGS AND A 
FEW REMARKS UPON THEIR TRADITION 

According to their origins the names are to be divided in three 
groups: old proper names, peculiar names evidently given to vikings 
as surnames or nicknames, and late fictitious names. Most of the 
last group were formed by the Icelandic poets in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Our scanty information, however, makes it im- 
possible to classify some names with any certainty. 

The ancient sea-kings certainly bore names of the same kind as their 
contemporaries. It is not surprising, therefore, that nearly half of our 
sea-kings’ names in all probability were in common use in the viking 
age. This fact seems to be an excellent proof of the genuineness of 
the tradition. We have observed that by far the greater number of 
these old proper names were disappearing at the close of the ninth 
century, and were quite out of use when most of the poems were com- 
posed through which they are handed down to our times. The obso- 
lescent names were preserved uncorrupted for centuries by oral com- 
munication. Commonplace names were shunned by story-tellers and 
poets, while obsolete and rare names were considered to belong to the 
glorious past. Only Hedinn, Hogni, and Ali are equally frequent in 
kennings and as proper names. 

The original meaning of hereditary names had become unimportant 
in the viking age, and at any rate they yield no direct historical in- 
formation. So I have given the meaning of those names only when 
they may have been adopted but not inherited by the vikings. On 
the other hand, it was the story of the hero—not the meaning of his 
name—that was of great interest to the ancients. And the poets’ choice 
of names in their kennings shows their intense affection for certain 
popular legends. It must suffice here only to remind the reader of 
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some old stories which names of this group suggested: Hédinn and 
Hogni fight continually to the end of the world in the Hjadningavig 
(Bragis Ragnarsdrdpa [Younger Edda]). Ali hinn frekni Fridleifsson, 
who became king in Uppsala and was treacherously killed by the 
notorious Starkadr, and Ali konungr inn upplenzki were among the 
heroes in the lost Skjéldungasaga (according to Snorri Sturluson, Yng- 
lingasaga). A part of the same cycle told the story of Hagbardr, of 
his brother Haki, and of King Sigarr (Saxo, Landnama, Ynglingasaga). 
Fr6di inn fridszli Fridleifsson was one of the most renowned Danish 
kings, while Yngvi or Ingi is the name of a Swedish royal ancestor, and 
Gylfi was a mythical Swedish king (Ynglingasaga, Gylfaginning in the 
Younger Edda). The Norse story of King Hélfr (in the Fornaldar- 
ségur) contains a number of fictitious persons, among whom are the 
sea-kings Halfr, Hjérélfr, Haki, Asmundr, Hédinn, Sélvi, Vifill; but 
most of this story is a later compilation. Endill and Leifi are the only 
names of the first group which frequently occur in kennings without 
being heroes in any popular story so far as we know. Yet it may be 
mentioned that an Icelandic poet addresses porfinnr Sigurdsson, Earl 
of the Orkneys (di. 1064 a.p.) as “zttstafr Endils,” i.e., the descend- 
ant of Endill (F.J. under “Endill’’). 

In the second group we place all the names that occur in poems 
of such poets as were born in pagan times, i.e., before the year 1000, 
and the names frequent in poetry before the literary age. These sur- 
names are often strange in form and of a still stranger meaning, which 
usually was intelligible to the poets and their hearers. Most of them 
were certainly formed by the vikings; some few may be older—as 
words at any rate. The names are miniature historical pictures which 
can be of great interest. These names make up one-fourth of the num- 
ber: Atall, Ekkill, Gestill, Refill, Virfill, pvinnil!; Ati, Glammi, Heiti, 
Meiti, Rakni, R63i, Rokkvi, Sveidi, Sorvi; Eynefir, Geitir, Grfpnir, 
Reifnir; Jalkr, Rer; and perhaps Beiti, Horvi, Mevi, Mevill, M¥singr. 
Besides, we may here make mention of some names which cannot with 
any certainty be included in the first group: Endill, Hnefi, Hvitingr, 
Hunn. 

The first thing to be observed about these names is their great dis- 
similarity to the old proper names of the first group, and their forms 
which are totally different from the Teutonic compound names. These 
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compound names, stately and full sounding, are often met with on 
old rune-stones but seem to go out of use after the social changes of 
the viking age. Eynefir is the only compound name in the second 
group, and Eynefir and Reifnir are the only names fit for a king. Cer- 
tainly many of the others have a martial clang but are not of the kind 
that loyal warriors would be likely to give to their leaders. Probably 
people of the viking age were more realistic than their forefathers, 
which to some extent may seem to be borne out by the surnames, but 
this cannot explain the great difference. On the other hand, these 
names resemble very much the popular nicknames in the Icelandic 
sagas. It would take us too far afield to go into this matter here; we 
are, however, led to the conclusion that the names of the second group 
were borne by lesser sea-kings of humble origin, who had to rest satis- 
fied with the nicknames, even if they were somewhat churlish. 

It is not necessary in this survey to dwell upon the meaning of these 
names of the second class. Some of them reflect the appearance and 
behavior of the warriors, as Atall, Geitir, and the beautiful names 
Horvi, Rakni, Reifnir, Mevi, Mevill, Virfill (some of which, however, 
may be late and made by poets). Strangely enough, Rer and Beiti 
are the only names connected with navigation. Gripnir, Meiti, Svei@i, 
Sorvi, and perhaps Rekkvi remind us of viking raids, and Glammi and 
Jalkr denote battle-shouts and the clashing of Scandinavian battle- 
axes. 

The sea-kings of the lower ranks had no /ulir to compose and to 
tell stories about their achievements and their ancestors, nor bards to 
celebrate in verse their daring exploits, the manner in which the fame 
of the noble families was kept up for centuries. And when short stories 
about these plebeians happened to be formed, they could live down to 
the ages of the dréttkvedi (court-meter) when the names were taken 
into use, but they had far less possibility of being preserved than the 
great stories, as their contents were often absorbed by the latter or 
simply forgotten. On account of this tendency in tradition we do not 
know any ancient stories about this class of vikings. For although Ati 
svarti Ulfsson ins rauSa is reckoned among the champions in Utsteinsk- 
vedi (belonging to the Hdlfssaga), and Reifnir is said to be one of the 
twelve sons of Angantyr (Hyndlulj6d in the Elder Edda and Her- 
vararsaga), it is almost certain that these persons are only fictitious 
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bearers of the old names of forgotten sea-kings. Similar information 
about other names is of very little importance and will not be dealt 
with here. 

Last, let us take a hasty glance at the third group, the late fictitious 
names. The suffix -ill became the special ending for sea-kings’ names 
and gives a stereotyped form: Byrvill, Nefill, Skefill, Skekkill.?* An- 
other type of names fits best greedy giants: Hémarr, Hemir, and 
Hekingr; Hraudnir, Hraudungr, and perhaps Eimnir are used as the 
names of sea-kings and giants alike. Heflir and Hemlir, on the other 
hand, show sensible endeavors to find suitable names. Also here we 
met a fantastic legend about the names Nori (Nérr), Gérr, Géi, and 
Geir. 

BJORN SicFGsson 
REYKJAVIK 


28 After 1300 the scribes of a certain MS of the Younger Edda adds to the Pulur such 
names as Mettill, probably a corruption of Moéttull, a dwarf-name, mantle; Nirvill = 
nirfill, niggard; Prumill, thunderer; and Hedingr derived from Hedinn (cf. Geitill from 
Geitir). A good specimen of the mingle-mangle of Scandinavian and foreign tales is the 
sea-king’s name Hilmirér, derived from hilmir, king, with the suffix -ard seen in some 
loan-words and in the German names Gefrardr, Rikardr, and Vernardr. The umlaut is a 
device of the scribe to give the color of age. 

















A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS 
OF GEORGE PEELE 


HE following bibliography of the writings of George Peele is as 

full as the present state of our knowledge permits. No attempt 

has been made, however, to compile a complete census of the 

existing copies of the commonest of the Peele quartos: The battle of 

Alcazar (1594), Edward I (1599), and David and Bethsabe (1599). The 

census of the existing copies of each of the other plays and poems is 
believed to be complete. 

I have disregarded the doubtful plays as well as the spurious pieces 
included by Dyce and Bullen in their editions of Peele: Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamydes, A merry ballad of the hawthorn tree, and the Speeches 
at Theobald’s. In my references to Peele’s works I have followed the 
numbering of the lines as given in the Malone Society Reprints for the 
plays and in Bullen’s edition of Peele for the poems. 

It is a pleasure to record my thanks to the following for invaluable 
help and advice in preparing this article: Mr. Joseph Q. Adams, of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library; Miss Henrietta Bartlett; Mr. Robert H. 
Dodd; Mr. C. K. Edmonds, of the Huntington Library; Mr. F. B. 
Ferguson, of Bernard Quaritch, Ltd.; Mr. Andrew Keogh, of Yale 
University Library; Mr. Andrew C. Potter, of Harvard College Li- 
brary; Mr. F. G. Rendall, of the British Museum; Mr. 8. P. Sabin; 
Mr. Percy Simpson; Mr. H. Stevens; Mr. Gabriel Wells; Mr. T. J. 
Wise; Dr. F. H. Wilcox; Anderson Galleries, Inc.; Messrs. Maggs 
Bros.; The Rosenbach Co.; Messrs. Sotheby & Co.; and Edgar H. 
Wells & Co., Inc. 


1579(?)-1581(?). [Iphigenia]! 

A translation into English of one of the Iphigenia plays of Euripides. No 
copy survives. The work is known only from some references to it in a set of 
Latin verses by Peele’s Oxford contemporary and friend, Dr. William Gager 
(B.M.; Add. MS 22583, fol. 48). 


1 Pieces not extant have been indicated by brackets. 
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1579-84. A Tale of Troy 

So far as is known, this piece was first printed as an appendix to A farewell 
to Norris and Drake (see below, s.a. 1589). Peele sent a manuscript copy of it 
to Burleigh with his begging letter of January 17, 1595/96 (B.M.; Lansd. MS 
99, No. 54); but this copy has disappeared. 

A thoroughgoing revision of the poem appeared, after Peele’s death, in 
1604. Of this edition only one copy is thought to exist. It was examined by 
Dyce and Bullen, both of whom speak of it as being “in private hands.” 
Bullen (Peele, II [1888], 235) describes it as “‘a tiny volume, about an inch and 
a half high.” He gives a facsimile reproduction of the title-page: “‘The}Tale 
of| Troy:|By G. Prrete|M. of Arts in|Oxford.| Printed by A. H.| 1604.” He 
states that there is an imprint at the end of the book: “London Printed by 
Arnold Hatfield, dwelling in Eliots Court in the Little old Baylie: And are to 
be sold by Nicholas Ling.” 

The book is described also by Collier, Notes and queries, 2d ser., XII (1861), 
184, and Bibliographical account, II (1865), 144-46, and by Hazlitt, Hand- 
book (1867), p. 450. According to Hazlitt, it was “formerly in the hands of 
Mr. Rodd the bookseller, to whom it was privately sold.” 

It was sold at Sotheby’s on April 8, 1884, No. 829. Mr. H. Stevens, the 
purchaser, in a letter to me dated April 28, 1928, writes, “‘When I got the 
volume home it was found to want a leaf in the middle, and my recollection is 
that it was returned to Sotheby’s as imperfect in accordance with the condi- 
tions of sale.’”’ Messrs. Sotheby and Company tell me that their records for 
1884 have been destroyed, and that therefore they cannot give any informa- 
tion about the disposition of the book. I have been unable to find any trace 
of it. 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele. In Dyce’s third edition and in Bullen’s, the 1604 revision is 
used as the basis of the text. Lines 119-20 were printed, with variants, over 
Peele’s name in England’s Parnassus (1600), sig. C1’. 


1582. “Lines to Watson” 


Eleven lines headed T'o the Authour, and signed “‘G. Peele” appeared in 
Watson’s ‘Exarourafia or passionate century of loue, sig. 2 4". The quarto has 
no date. It was licensed March 31, 1582 (Arber, II, 409), and was probably 
printed in the same year. 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1848, Nichols, Illustrations 
of literary history, VII, 11; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1869, Spenser Society (facsimile 
reprint of Watson’s ‘Exarou7afia) ; 1870, Arber (reprint of Watson’s poems); 
1883, Corser, Collectanea Anglo-poetica, V, xi, 371; 1888, Bullen, Peele. 


1584. The arraignment of Paris 


Stationers’ register: No entry. 
[Within a border of type ornaments] The Araygnement of Paris|a Pastorall. | 
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Presented before the Queenes|Maiestie, by the Children|of her Chappell. | 
[Ornament.]| Imprinted at London by| Henrie Marsh.| Anno. 1584. 

Collation: 4to: A—-E*: 20 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al’, title: Al’, blank: A2'-E4’, text. 

Census: 

1. British Museum: C. 34. d. 51. Garrick Collection. 

2. Trinity College, Cambridge. Capell Collection. 

3. Huntington < Devonshire, 1914 <Heber, 1834, Part I, ii, No. 4391. 

4. Pforzheimer < Rosenbach <Clawson, May 1926, No. 628 <Mostyn, 
Mar. 1919, No. 271. (Small hole in A3 and in C4.) 

A copy, presumably one of the foregoing, was sold in the Inglis sale of 1826, 
No. 82, to Thorpe. 

Variants: Variant readings between the Garrick and Capell copies are 
pointed out by Dr. Greg in the Malone Society reprint of the play (1910), 
p. vi. The Huntington copy agrees with the Capell copy. 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, 
Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele; 1905, Smeaton, The arraignment of Paris 
(“Temple dramatists’); 1910, Child-Greg, The arraignment of Paris (“Malone 
Society’). Lines 584-99 and 666-67 were printed, with variants, over Peele’s 
name in England’s Helicon (1600), sig. 2B4". 


1585. The device for Sir Wolstan Dixie 

Stationers’ register: No entry. 

[Within a rule, within a border of type ornaments] The Deuice| of the Pageant 
borne| before Woolstone Dixi| Lord Maior of the|Citie of London. | An. 1585. | 
October 29.|[Type ornament.]|Imprinted|at London by|Edward Aillde.| 
1585. | (*) 

Colophon (sig. A4"): Donne by George Peele Maister of | artes in Oxford. 

Collation: 4to: A‘: 4 leaves: no pagination: black letter. 

Contents: Al', title, AlY, blank: A2™-A4', text: A4’, blank. 

Census: Bodleian: Gough. London. 122<Gough <Farmer, 1798, No. 
7240 < West, 1773, No. 4882. Unique. 

Editions: 1720, Strype, ed. Stow, Survey, II, v, 136-37; 1788, Nichols, Prog- 
resses of Elizabeth, I1, 221 (from Strype); 1810, Nichols, History of Leicester- 
shire, IV, i, 496-97; 1813, Harleian miscellany, X, 351 (from a transcript of 
the quarto supplied by Bliss); 1823, Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, II, 446; 
1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1886, Price, Descrip- 
tive account of the Guildhall, pp. 199-202; 1888, Bullen, Peele. 


1586(?). [The hunting of Cupid] 
Stationers’ register: 
26 Tuxis [1591] 
RicHarpD Jones Entred vnto him for his copye vnder thandes of the Bish- 
op of London and Master Watkins a booke intituled 
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the Huntinge of Cupid wrytten by George Peele Master 

of Artes of Oxeford./ 

Provyded alwayes that yf yt be hurtfull to any other 

Copye before lycenced, then this to be voyde . . . . vj4 
ArBER, II, 591 

Fragments of this lost play have been preserved in the following: 

1. The commonplace-book of William Drummond of Hawthornden now in 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh (Drummond MSS, 
Vol. VII). 

2. England’s Parnassus (1600), sig. N1* (11. 42-47 of the Drummond version 
with variant readings). 

3. England’s Helicon (1600), sig. E3* (ll. 57-60 of the Drummond version 
with variant readings). 

4. The wisdom of Doctor Dodypoll (1600), sig. A4¥ (Il. 14-20 of the Drum- 
mond version with variant readings). 

5. Bodleian: MS Rawl. Poet. 85, fol. 13" (Il. 14-20 of the Drummond ver- 
sion with variant readings). 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele; 1911, Greg, Malone Society collections, I, Nos. 4 and 5, 309-14 
(facsimile). The fragment in the Rawlinson manuscript is not printed by Bul- 
len. The lyric in Doctor Dodypoll is not reprinted by Dyce in 1828 or by Bullen. 


1588. [The device for Sir Martin Calthorpe] 


Stationers’ register: 
XXviij®. DrE OcTosris [1588] 
Ricuarp Iones/Entred for his Copie vppon Condicon that it maye be 
lycenced, the deuice of the Pageant borne before the 
Righte honorable Martyn Calthrop lorde maiour of the 
Cytie of London the 29th daye of October 1588 George 
Peele the Authour ... . vj4 
ArBeEr, II, 504 
Concerning this piece nothing further is known. 


1588-89. The battle of Alcazar 

Stationers’ register: No entry. 

[Ornament] | The| Battell|of Alcazar, fought|in Barbarie, betweene Sebas- 
tian king|of Portugall, and Abdelmelec king|of Marocco. With the| death of 
Captaine | Stukeley. | As it was sundrie times plaid by the Lord high Admi-|rall 
his seruants. |[Printer’s device, McKerrow, No. 290.]| Imprinted at London by 
Edward Allde for Richard| Bankworth, and are to be solde at his shoppe in| 
Pouls Churchyard at the signe of the|Sunne. 1594. 

Collation: 4to: A-F*, G?: 26 leaves: no pagination: roman. 
Contents: Al*, title: Al’, blank: A2'-G1’, text: G2, blank. 
Census (incomplete): 
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1. Bodleian: Malone. 163. 
2. British Museum: C. 34. b. 1. 
3. South Kensington: 7298. Dyce Collection. 
4. Worcester College, Oxford: B.B.d. 3. (Leaf G1 torn.) 
5. Worcester College, Oxford: L.L.x. 7. (Title-page wanting.) 
6. Harvard College < White, 1929 <Quaritch, Feb. 1888. (Bliss copy.) 
7. Wise (Ashley Library, III [1923], 203) <Church <Locker-Lampson, 
Jan. 1905 (Catalogue [1886], p. 89.) 
8. Huntington <Hoe, Apr. 1911, Part i, No. 2570 < Pickering <Gais- 
ford, Apr. 1890, No. 1407. 
9. Elizabethan Club, Yale <Cochran, 1911. 
10. Clarke <Jones, Jan. 1919, No. 1287 <Huntington, Feb. 1918, Part 
vii, No. 647 <Bridgewater, 1917. 
11. University of Texas<Wrenn (Caialogue, III [1920], 234) <Wise 
<Quaritch <Cope, Mar. 1913, No. 162. 
12. Pforzheimer < Rosenbach <Christie-Miller, Feb. 1922, No. 532< 
Triphook <Roxburghe, 1812, No. 4054. 
13. Rosenbach <Clawson, May, 1926, No. 629 <Quaritch < Huth, July 
1917, vi, No. 5673 <Daniel, 1864, No. 1217 <Inglis, 1826, No. 138. 
14. Wells <Sabin, Oct. 1928 <Mostyn, Mar. 1919, No. 272. 
15. Rosenbach <Huntington, Jan. 1920, Part xi, No. 407 < Devonshire, 
1914. 
16. Folger <McKee, 1901 Part iii, No. 2549. 

The blank leaf C2, wanting apparently in most of the copies, is present in 
Nos. 8, 10, and 14. 

According to the records of Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., Mr. Wise also acquired 
the Genest copy (Quaritch <Sotheby, Dec. 1906, No. 354). The Ashley Cata- 
logue, however, lists only the one copy, No. 7 above. On this point Mr. Wise 
has given me permission to quote the following passages from his letters to me. 

Feb. 22, 1932: “There are two possible explanations of the fact that I have 
—or had—two copies myself. One is that I will have the duplicate somewhere, 
though I do not remember seeing it among my books. The other, and by far 
the more likely one, is that it no longer exists. 

“Tt was my constant habit, whenever I bought a play in which a leaf was 
defective in any way, to look out for a second copy also damaged, but with 
these particular leaves in perfect condition, and then break up both, and from 
the two make up one fine example. I have just looked up my copy in my li- 
brary and find that it is a real beauty. So it is very likely that it represents the 
two I acquired for myself. The resulting bad copies, after selecting the fine 
leaves, usually went to my friend Mr. George Aitkin, C.B., who was glad to 
have them. Sometimes I gave such books to him, sometimes I exchanged them 
with him for other books.” 

Nov. 5, 1932: “I have pressed my memory to recollect what was the ulti- 
mate fate of my second copy of Peele’s ‘Battle of Alcazar,’ and I have failed 
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to recall what did actually happen to it. I have also carefully examined my 
present copy of the play, but there is nothing in it to show that it is composed 
of the best leaves selected from two copies. And yet I feel sure that that is 
what happened.” 

Variants: The following variant readings have been noted in the quartos 

examined : 

H. T., line 1, and R. T., sig. A3v: 
“Alcazar,” Nos. 2, 8, and 10 
“Alcazzar,”’ Nos. 1 and 3 

Line 766: 

“foure,” Nos. 1, 3, and 8 

“fore,’’ Nos. 2 and 10 
Line 1389: 

‘“thorse,”’ Nos. 1 and 8 

“borse,’”’ Nos. 2, 3, and 10 

Other sales recorded: 1786, Henderson, No. 924; 1787, Wright, Nos. 1570 
and 1571; 1805, Fillingham, No. 144; 1806, Forster, No. 1160; 1814, Nicol, 
No. 2887 (to Jolley); 1819, White Knights, Part i, No. 135 (to Hibbert) ; 1825, 
Rhodes, No. 33 (to Thorpe); 1827, Field, No. 44 (to Rodd); 1829, Hibbert, 
No. 178 (to Dicey); 1842, Chalmers, Part ii, No. 829; 1843, Jolley, Part ii, 
No. 226 (to Thorpe); 1864, Daniel, No. 1217 (to Lilly); 1871, Corser, Part vi, 
No. 297 (to Pickering) <Heber, 1834, Part I, ii, No. 4396 <Reed, 1807, No. 
7487; 1871, Corser, Part vi, No. 298 (to Ellis); 1871, Lilly, No. 1767 <Rodd, 
1827; 1874, Tite, No. 2272; 1887, Brice, No. 1015 (to Bennett); 1888, Martin, 
No. 108 (to Stevens) ; 1895, Adee, No. 637 <Ives, 1891, No. 770; 1904, Sothe- 
by, No. 1016 (to Maggs). 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele; 1907, Greg-Sidgwick, The battle of Alcazar (‘‘Malone Society’’). 
Lines 467-72 were printed, with variants, over Peele’s name in England’s 
Parnassus (1600), sig. D3". 


1588-90. Edward the First 
Stationers’ register: 
viij? Dre Octosris./.[1593} 

ABELL IeFres Entred for his Copie vnder thandes of bothe the wardens 
an enterlude entituled the Chronicle of Kinge Edward the 
firste surnamed Longeshank with his Retourne out of the 
Holye Lande, with the lyfe of Leublen Rebell in Wales 
with the sinkinge of Quene Elinour . . . . vj4/ 

ArBeER, II, 637 
1. Quarto, 1593: 
[Ornament.]|The| Famous Chronicle of king Edward|the first, sirnamed 
Edward Longshankes, | with his returne from the holy land.| Also the Life of 
Lleuellen | rebell in Wales. | Lastly, the sinking of Queene Elinor, who sunck | at 
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Charingcrosse, and rose againe at Potters-|hith, now named Queenehith. | 
[Printer’s device, McKerrow, No. 287.]|London| Printed by Abell Ieffes, and 
are to|be solde by William Barley, at his shop|in Gratious streete. 1593. 

Colophon (sig. L3’): Yours. By George Peele Maister of | Artes in Oxenford. 

Collation: 4to: A-K‘, L*: 43 leaves; no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al‘, title: Al’, blank: A2'-L3v, text. 

Census: 

1. Bodleian: Malone. 224. 

2. British Museum: C. 34. d. 52. 

3. Huntington < Devonshire, 1914. (Sheets F, H, and K wanting.) 

4. Folger< White (this copy is mentioned in Mr. White’s Handlist 
[1914]; but not in his Catalogue [1926]) <Church < Locker-Lampson, 
Jan. 1905 (Catalogue [1886], p. 89.) 

Variants: The following variant readings have been noted in the quartos 

examined: 

Line 328: 
“winne,”’ Nos. 1 and 3 
“‘winue,”’ No. 2 

Line 2865: 
“hard,” Nos. 2 and 3 
“ard,” No. 1 

“Line 2873: 
““‘bocea,” No. 2 
“becea,” Nos. 1 and 3 

Other sales recorded: 1786, Henderson, No. 924; 1799, Mason, No. 115 (to 
Eden); 1834, Heber, Part I, ii, No. 4392; 1844, Jolley, Part iv, No. 34 (to 
Tindall) ; 1870, Corser, Part v, No. 510 (to Kershaw) <Jolley. 

2. Quarto, 1599 (a reprint, with variants, of the earlier quarto): 

[Type ornament.]|The|Famous Chronicle|of king Edwarde the| first, sir- 
named Edvvarde Long-|shankes, with his returne from|the Holy land. | Also 
the life of Lluellen, rebell in Wales. | Lastly, the sinking of Queene Elinor, who 
suncke at|Charing-crosse, and rose againe at Potters-|hith, now named 
Queene-hith. |[Printer’s device, McKerrow, No. 165.]| Imprinted at London by 
VV. VVhite| dwelling in Cow-lane. | 1599. 

Colophon (sig. 14"): Yours. By George Peele Maister | of Artes in Oxenford. 

Jeffes had printed the 1593 quarto. Shortly after 1595 he made over cer- 
tain copyrights, including apparently this one, to William White. McKerrow, 
Printers’ and publishers’ devices (1913), p. 175. 

Collation: 4to: A-I*: 36 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al’, title: Al’, blank: A2'-I4’, text. 

Census (incomplete) : 

1. Bodleian: Malone. (Add.) 821 <Heber, 1834, Part I, ii, No. 4393 < 
Roxburghe, 1812, No. 5603. 
2. British Museum: C. 34. d. 53. 
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3. British Museum: 162, d. 53. 

4. South Kensington: 7300. Dyce Collection. 

5. Huntington < Bridgewater, 1917. 

6. Clarke <Jones, Jan. 1919, Part ii, No. 1289 <Huntington, Feb. 1918, 
Part vii, No. 649 <Hoe, Apr. 1911, Part i, No. 2571. 

. Harvard College <Clawson, May 1926, No. 632 <Jones, Jan. 1919, 
Part ii, No. 1290 <Dobell <Huth, July 1917, Part vi. No. 1675< 
Pearson or Pickering, 1867. 

8. Fiske <Church <Locker-Lampson, Jan. 1905 (Catalogue [1886], p. 
89.) 
9. Folger <Smith, 1924. 

Other sales recorded: 1787, Wright, No. 1875; 1842, Chalmers, No. 715; 
1876, Corser, Part ix, No. 516; 1895, Adee, No. 638. 

Editions: 1827, Collier, Dodsley’s old plays, Vol. XI; 1828, Dyce, Peele; 
1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele; 1896, Donovan, 
English historical plays, Vol. i; 1911, Greg, Edward the First (“Malone So- 
ciety”’). 


1589. A farewell to Norris and Drake 

Stationers’ register: 
Xxlij° DIE Fepruaris [1588/89] 

WituiamM Wricat Entred for his Copie a farewell entituled to the famous 
and [fortunate] generall[s] of our Englishe forces, Sir 
Iohn Norreys and Sir ffrauncis Drake, knightes &c./ 
donne by George Peele, And authorised vnder the 
Bishop of London’s hand, and master Coldockes hande 
beinge to the Copie.... vj4 


“I 


Arser, II, 516 

[Within a border of type ornaments.|A Farewell.|Entituled to the fa-|mous 
and fortunate Generalls|of our English forces: Sir Iohn| Norris & Syr Fraun- 
cis Drake Knights, |and all theyr braue and resolute | followers. | (*) | Where- 
unto is annexed:| A tale of Troy.|Ad Lectorem. | Parue nec inuidio sine (liber) 
ibis|ad arma,|Hei mihi, quod domino non licet ire|tuo.|Doone by George 
Peele, Maister of | Artes in Oxforde.| At London| Printed by I. C. and are to} 
bee solde by William Wright, at|his shop adioyning to S. Mildreds| Church in 
the Poultrie. | Anno. 1589. 

Collation: 4to: A—B‘, C*: 11 leaves: pagination from 3 (A2") to 21 (C3*): 
dedication and Farewell, italic: Tale of Troy, roman. 

Contents: Al‘, title: Al’, royal arms with Garter and four Latin verses: 
A2', dedication ‘‘{To the most famous Generalles of our English forces by 
land & Sea, Sir Iohn Norris and Sir Frauncis Drake Knightes,”’ signed “‘Gzo: 
Preve.”: A2v’, blank: A3'—-A4', “A farewell entituled to the famous and for- 
tunate Generalls of our English forces, &c.,” signed ‘Yours. G. P.”: A4y-C3*, 
“The beginning, accidents and ende of the warre of Troy”: C3’, blank. 
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Census: 
1. British Museum: C. 21. c. 9. 
2. Huntington <Rosenbach <Christie-Miller, Mar. 1923, No. 532 <He- 
ber, 1834, Part II, iv, No. 1802. 
Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1880, 
Minto (Ward, English poets, Vol. I); 1887, Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele; 
1927, Tandy, Poetry of George Peele. 


1589. An eclogue gratulatory 

Stationers’ register: 

Primo pig Aueustt/[1589] 

RicHArD Iones Licensed vnto him vnder thandes of master Hutchinson 

and master Newberye an Eglogue, gratulatorie intituled 
To the righte honorable and renowned Shepherd of Al- 
bions Arcadia Roberte Erle of Essex and Ewe for his 
welcomme into Englande from Portugall ... . vj4 
ARBER, II, 526 

An Eglogue. |Gratulatorie. | Entituled:|To the right honorable and re- 
nowmed |Shepheard of Albions Arcadia: Robert| Earle of Essex and Ewe, for 
his welcome|into England from|Portugall. Done by George Peele. | Maister 
of arts in Oxon. |[Ornament.]| At London;| Printed by Richard Iones, and are 
to be|solde at the signe of the Rose and|Crowne, ouer against the|Faulcon. 
1589. 

Collation: 4to: A‘, B?: 6 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al*, title: Al’, blank: A2'-B2', text: B2v, blank. 

Census: Bodleian: Malone. 818<Heber, 1834, Part II, iv, No. 1801. 
Unique. 

Editions: 1839, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, Morley, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele; 1927, Tandy, Poetry of George Peele. Dyce never saw the quarto, 
although it had belonged to Heber. He based his text on a transcript by Ma- 
lone, which had also belonged to Heber. 


1590. Polyhymnia 

Stationers’ register: No entry. 

Polyhymnia| Describing,|The Honourable Triumph at Tylt,|before her 
Maiestie, on the 17. of | Nouember, last past, being the first day of |the three 
and thirtith yeare of|her Highnesse raigne.| With Sir Henrie Lea, and resig- 
nati-|on of honour at Tylt, to her Maiestie, | and receiued by the right honor- 
able, | the Earle of Cumberland. | [Royal arms with Garter.]| Printed at London, 
by Richard Ihones. | 1590. 

Collation: 4to: A--B*: 8 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: A1*, title: Aly, ‘Polyhimnia. Entituled, with all dutie to the 
Right Honourable, Lord Compton of Compton. By George Peele, Maister of 
Artes in Oxforde”: A2", “The names of the Lordes and Gentlemen that ran, 
and the order of their running”: A2*-B4', text: B4’, “A Sonet.” 
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Census: 

1. Huntington < Devonshire, 1914. 

2. University of Edinburgh: De. 2. 65. Among the books left by Drum- 
mond in 1626. (Imperfect: T. P. torn; A2 torn, with a portion of the 
text; A3 torn, with several lines of the text; A4 torn, with a portion of 
the text.) 

A copy, apparently No. 1, was sold in the Pearson sale of 1788, No. 3903. 

Manuscript: St. John’s College, Oxford: 7 leaves: no T. P.: H. T., “‘Poly- 
himnia’’: does not include the ‘‘Sonet’’: is written in two hands, both ca. 
1600-1625: contains many variant readings. 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, 
Howell, Polyhymnia; 1887, Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele. Dyce bases his 
text on the Drummond quarto. In his second and third editions he uses also 
the manuscript, which had been supplied to him by Bliss. Bullen does not 
use the manuscript. Neither apparently knew of the Huntington-Devonshire 
quarto. The Howell reprint of this poem was reviewed in the Athenaeum, 
vol. I (1887), p. 128. I have been unable to find a copy. None exists either in 
the Bodleian or in the British Museum. The so-called ‘‘Sonet’’ has been fre- 
quently reprinted in anthologies. 


1591. The device for Sir William Web 

Stationers’ register: No entry. 

Descensus Astraeae. |[Rule.]|The Deuice|of a Pageant, borne before M. | 
William Web, Lord Maior of the Citie|of London on the day he tooke|his 
oath, beeing the 29. of | October. 1591. | Wherunto is annexed A Speech deliuered 
by one clad like |a Sea Nymph, who presented a Pinesse on the water braue-|ly 
rigd and mand, to the Lord Maior, at the time, | he tooke Barge to go to West- 
minster.| Done by G. Peele Maister of Arts in Oxford. |[Ornament.]| Printed 
for William Wright. [n.d.] 

Collation: 4to: A‘: 4 leaves: pagination from 4(A2”) to 8(A4’): roman. 

Contents: Al‘, title: Al’, blank: A2™-A4’, text. 

Census: Guildhall, London: A. 1. 5. <Jolley, 1853, No. 984 < Knell < Bind- 
ley, 1820, Part iv, No. 509. Unique. 

Editions: 1813, Harleian miscellany, X, 68 (from a transcript of the quarto 
“by the friendly hand of Mr. Haslewood”’’); 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, 
Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele. 


1593. The Honour of the Garter 
Stationers’ register: No entry. 
The| Honour of the Garter. | Displaied in a Poeme gratulatorie: Entitled | to 

the worthie and renowned Earle|of Northumberland. |Created Knight of the 

Order, and installd at|VVindsore. Anno Regni Elizabethae .35.| Die Iunij 

.26.|By George Peele, Maister of Artes|in Oxenforde. |[Ornament.]| At Lon- 

don.| Printed by the Widdowe Charlewood, for|Iohn Busbie, and are to be 

sold at the VVest|doore of Paules. [n.d.] 
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John Charlewood died in 1593. His widow, Alice, in the same year married 
James Roberts, who succeeded to the business. McKerrow, Printers’ and pub- 
lishers’ devices (1913), p. 168. 

Collation: 4to: A?, B—C‘, D?: 12 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al‘, title: Al’, royal arms with Garter and four Latin verses: 
A2", “Ad Mecenatem Prologus.,” signed ‘Gro: PEExg.’’: Bl'-DI', text: DI’, 
“Epilogus.,” signed “G. P.”’: D2, blank. 

Census: 

1. Bodleian: Ashm. 677 (4). (Leaf D2 wanting.) 
. Bodleian: Douce Fragments. 65. e. 27. (T. P. and leaf D1 only.) 
. British Museum: C. 39. d. 31. <Halliwell, 1852. 
. South Kensington: 7297. Dyce Collection. (From Thorpe, 1837.) 
. Huntington <Christie-Miller, Mar. 1921, No. 214<Heber, 1834, 
Part II, iv, No. 1803. (Leaf D2 wanting.) 

A copy, presumably one of the foregoing, was formerly in the Harleian 
Library. It is described by Oldys, Harleian miscellany, X (1813), 391. 

Variants: 

Line 114: 
“And,” Nos. 3 and 4 
“But,”’ Nos. 1 and 5 

Line 183: 
“gan,” Nos. 3 and 4 
“did,”’ Nos. 1 and 5 

Line 219: 
“And,” Nos. 3, 4, and 5 
“Sir,” No. 1 

Line 229: 
“Dandley,” Nos. 3, 4, and 5 
“D’awdley,” No. 1 

Line 301: 
“gentleman,” Nos. 3, 4, and 5 
“gentle,” No. 1 

Manuscript: Bodleian: Rawl. 30: 18 leaves: fo. 1", title, “The Honour of 
the Garter. Displaied in a Poeme gratulatory: Entitled to the right honorable 
and worthy, Sir Robert Karre knight, Viscount Rochester, Created Knight 
of that Order, and install’d att Windsore. Anno regni Iacobi .9. Anno Dom: 
1611.”: fo. 1¥, blank: fo. 2-18", text. This manuscript contains many variant 
readings. 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, 
Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele. The following lines were printed, with 
variants, over Peele’s name in England’s Parnassus (1600): ll. 1-7, sig. Y7*; 
ll. 21-26, sig. Y7"; ll. 50-57, sig.,2B7’; ll. 172-77, sig. F7v; ll. 246-48, sig. O6"; 
ll. 422-24, sig. Y4". 
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1593. The praise of chastity 


The praise of Chastitie. Wherein is set foorth by way of comparison how 
great is the conquest ouer our affections, by G. P. Master of Arts. 

The Phoenix nest (1593, licensed October 8 [Arber, II, 637]), pp. 12-15. 
There are many copies of this quarto. It has been edited by Park, Heliconia, 
Vol. II (1815); Collier, Seven poetical miscellanies, Vol. IV (1867); Macdonald, 
The Phoenix nest (1926); and Rollins, The Phoenix nest (1931). 

Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele. 


1593-94. The old wife’s tale 
Stationers’ register: 
xvj® pig Apriuis ./. [1595] 

RapHe Hancock Entred for his Copie vnder thandes of bothe the war- 
dens a booke or interlude intituled a pleasant Conceipte 
called the owlde wifes tale... . vj4./ 

ArRBER, II, 296 

[Ornament.]|The|Old Wiues Tale.| A pleasant conceited Come-| die, played 
by the Queenes Ma-|iesties players.| Written by G. P.|[Ornament.]| Printed 
at London by Iohn Danter, and are to| be sold by Raph Hancocke, and Iohn| 
Hardie. 1595. 

Colophon (sig. F3*): Printed at London by Iohn Danter, for Raph| Han- 
cocke, and Iohn Hardie, and are to|be solde at the shop ouer against | Saint 
Giles his Church with-| out Criplegate. 1595. 

Collation: 4to: A—E‘, F*: 23 leaves: no pagination: roman. 

Contents: Al, blank: A2', title: A2’, blank: A3'-F3*, text. 

Census: 

1. British Museum: 162. d. 53. 

2. South Kensington: 7299. Dyce Collection. (Leaves F2 and F3 want- 
ing.) 

3. Huntington < Bridgewater, 1917. 

4. Pforzheimer <Rosenbach <Clawson, May 1926, No. 630<Jones, 
Jan. 1919, Part ii, No. 1288 <Huntington, Feb. 1918, Part vii, No. 
648 < Devonshire, 1914 <Rodd <Heber, 1834, Part I, ii, No. 43894 < 
Roxburghe, 1812, No. 5605 < Nicol <Steevens, 1800, No. 1259< 
Wright, 1787, No. 1873. 

Variants: Variant readings between the British Museum and Dyce copies 
are pointed out by Dr. Greg in the Malone Society reprint of the play (1908), 
p. viii. The Huntington copy agrees with the British Museum copy. 

Other sales recorded: 1786, Henderson, No. 923; 1834, Heber, Part II, iv, 
No. 2006; 1836, Thorpe, Part iii, No. 1386. The second and third of these are 
described as wanting the last two leaves—a fact which would appear to identi- 
fy them with No. 2 above. In Longman’s catalogue of 1817 a copy is de- 
scribed in the same way. 
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Editions: 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, 
Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele; 1903, Gummere, The old wives’ tale (Repr. 
Eng. com., Vol. 1); 1908, Greg-Sidgwick, The old wives tale (‘“Malone So- 
ciety”); 1910, Thorndike, Minor Elizabethan drama, Vol. ii; 1911, Neilson, 
The chief Elizabethan dramatists; 1916, Cady, The old wives’ tale (acting ed.) ; 
1928, Schweikert, Early English plays; 1928, Rubinstein, Great English plays; 
1929, Oliphant, Shakespeare and his fellow dramatists, Vol. I; 1931, Oliphant, 
Elizabethan dramatists; 1931, Schelling, Typical Elizabethan plays (2d ed.); 
1934, MclIlwraith, Five Elizabethan comedies. 

Translation: 1914, Piccoli, Drammi Elisabettiani, Vol. i, La novella della 
vecchia. 


(?)1593-94. David and Bethsabe 


Stationers’ register: 
xliij* pre Mary ./. [1594] 


Aste dete Entred for his Copie vnder thandes of bothe the war- 
EpwarD Wuite./. dens a booke called the booke of David and Bethsa- 
ba.... vj9C./ 


ArBER, II, 649 
The| Loue of King| Dauid and fair| Bethsabe. | With the Tragedie of Absa- 
lon.|As it hath ben diuers times plaied on the stage.| Written by GrorGE 
PEELE. | [Ornament.]| London, | Printed by Adam Islip. | 1599. 
Collation: 4to: A?, B-H‘, I?: 32 leaves: no pagination: roman. 
Contents: Al, blank: A2', title: A2’, blank: B1'-I1v, text: I2, blank. 
Census (incomplete) : 
1. Bodleian: Malone. 190. 
. British Museum: C. 34. d. 54. 
. British Museum: 162. d. 52. 
. South Kensington: 7301. Dyce Collection. 
. Harvard College < White, 1929<.... Dec. 1889. 
. Boston Public Library. Barton Collection. 
. Elizabethan Club, Yale <Church <Locker-Lampson, Jan. 1905 
(Catalogue [1886], p. 90.) 
8. Wise (Ashley library, III [1923], 204)<Mildmay, Apr. 1907, No. 
399. 
9. Huntington < Bridgewater, 1917. 
10. Pforzheimer <Jones, Jan. 1919, No. 1292 <Pickering <Huth, July 
1917, Part vi, No. 5674. 
11. Rosenbach <Clawson, May 1926, No. 631 <Quaritch <Mostyn, 
Mar. 1919, No. 274. 
12. Quaritch <Christie-Miller, Mar. 1921, No. 215<Triphook <Rox- 
burghe, 1812, No. 5604. 
13. Rosenbach <Smith <Huntington, 1919 <Devonshire, 1914. 
14. .... <Maggs<Sotheby, Mar. 1929, No. 277 < Wells <Sabin, Mar. 
1928 < Mostyn, Mar. 1919, No. 273. 
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Number 11 appears to be the only copy that has the two blank leaves, 
Al and I2. Number 14 has a small portion of Al. 

Variants: The following variant readings have been noted in the quartos 
examined: 

Line 1748: 
“Shee, shee,” Nos. 1 and 3 
“Shee, shee’ Nos. 2 and 9 
Line 1760: 
“Tsrael:’’ Nos. 1 and 2 
“Tsrael’”’ Nos. 3 and 9 
Lines 1894-95: 
“... Shade (the thunder slew, . . . . blacke),’’ Nos. 1 and 2 
“.. .. shade the thunder slew, . . . . blacke,” Nos. 3 and 9 

Other sales recorded: 1786, Henderson, No. 924; 1787, Wright, No. 1874; 
1795, Allen, No. 1024; 1805, Fillingham, No. 501; 1806, Forster, No. 1927; 
1819, White Knights, Part ii, No. 3333 (to Jervis) ; 1825, Rhodes, No. 1843 (to 
Thorpe) ; 1829, Hibbert, No. 6250 (to Pickering); 1834, Heber, Part I, ii, No. 
4395 (to Daniel); 1844, Jolley, No. 35 (to Thorpe) ; 1871, Corser, Part vi, No. 
299 (to Ellis) < Luttrell; 1927, Kern, No. 255. 

Editions: 1773, Hawkins, Origin of the English drama, Vol. II; 1827, Col- 
lier, Dodsley’s old plays, Vol. X1; 1828, Dyce, Peele; 1829, Dyce, Peele; 1861, 
Dyce, Peele; 1870, Keltie, The British dramatists; 1887, Morley, Peele; 1888, 
Bullen, Peele; 1897, Manly, Specimens of the pre-Shakespearian drama, Vol. 
II; 1910, Thorndike, Minor Elizabethan drama, Vol. II; 1912, Greg, David and 
Bethsabe (‘Malone Society”’). The following lines were printed, with variants, 
over Peele’s name in England’s Parnassus (1600): ll. 81-85, sig. 2C7*; ll. 576- 
86, sig. O02"; ll. 1808-10, sig. T6". 


1595. Anglorum feriae 
Stationers’ register: No entry. 
Anglorum Feriae Englandes Hollydayes Celebrated the 17th of Nouemb. 

Last, 1595, beginninge Happyly the 38 yeare of the Raigne of our Soueraigne 

Ladie Queene Elizabeth. By George Peele Mr of Artes in Oxforde. 
Collation: manuscript: 11 leaves: no pagination: fol. 1", title: fol. 1’, “To 

the r honorable & worthy Ladie Katherine Countess of Huntington.’’: fol. 2"- 

11’, text. 

British Museum: Add. MS 21432 <Sotheby, 1856, No. 296. Holograph. 
Editions: (?)1825-1830(?) Fitch, Anglorum feriae (n.d.); 1839, Dyce, Peele; 

1861, Dyce, Peele; 1887, Morley, Peele; 1888, Bullen, Peele. Dyce bases his 

text of 1839 on the Fitch edition, which is full of ludicrous blunders. In 1861 

he uses the manuscript, as does Bullen in 1888. 

THORLEIF LARSEN 

University OF British CoLUMBIA 

















THE IMPORTATION OF FRENCH BOOKS IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 1750-1800 


HE character and amount of American interest in French litera- 

ture during the last half of the eighteenth century is among the 

difficult problems of comparative literature. Despite brilliant 
analysis of particular political and philosophical interests, notably by 
M. Bernard Fay,! much remains to be done, particularly in analyzing 
the importations of French books by American dealers. Having al- 
ready studied the advertisements in the New York papers for this 
period,? I now turn to Philadelphia. The mere fact that books were 
imported does not prove either that they were read or that they were 
influential, but I cannot follow M. Fay in discrediting the booksellers’ 
lists as a gauge of the interest of the cultivated classes,* since the 


1 L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du X VIII® siécle (Paris, 
1925; English trans., New York, 1927). I am so deeply indebted to this volume that it is 
with regret I discover it is not always a safe guide. E.g., in his anxiety to dramatize ‘‘le 
grand schisme”’ between France and the United States in 1795-1800, M. Fay states flatly 
that, although in 1795 and 1796 the newspapers still advertise teachers of French, ‘‘aprés 
1797 c'est fini’’ (p. 302). In the files of the New York daily advertiser alone I find Malcolm 
Campbell advertising the opening of a school where the usual branches and French are to 
be taught (November 14, 1798); Mrs. Tapray announces that she will teach French to 
young ladies May 6, 1799; William Piersson advertises French, music, and drawing ‘‘by 
eminent masters’’ May 7, 1799; ‘‘A Lady that speaks the French and English perfectly’’ 
begs leave to ‘‘offer her services’’ June 26; Malcolm Campbell repeats his advertisement 
November 20; Guynes and Pascan announce the opening of a French and English insti- 
tution like ‘‘those held in Europe’’ December 2; and ‘‘Mrs. & Mr. Delafitte du Corteuil’’ 
“respectfully informs the inhabitants" that they are opening a French school for ladies 
December 6, 1799. In Philadelphia ‘‘A French Classical and Mathematical School” is to 
be opened October 25, 1798 (Gazette of the United States); and on December 2, Dufief ad- 
vertises French lessons at a day-and-evening school in the same paper. From the files of 
the Philadelphia papers for 1799 I have collected the names of eight instructors advertising 
French lessons: Frances Gallet, Mrs. Groombridge, ‘‘C. D.,’’ M. Guynemer, ‘“‘Le Sr Dor- 
feuille,’’ who takes up a whole column of the General advertiser for March 26; L. C. Vallon, 
Burgiss Allison, and Mrs. Capron, who on November 7, 1799, is about to bring her school 
back to town from Mount Airy (Claypoole’s American daily advertiser). In addition, an 
academy in Virginia advertises for a teacher of French, Latin, and geography, who must 
be a native of France (General advertiser, January 16, 1799). In 1785 M. Fay could find 
only five French teachers in Philadelphia (p. 140), and this during the period of ‘‘spiritual 
partnership”’ between the two nations. It is therefore scarcely true, as he maintains, that 
in this point of view all the ground gained between 1774 and 1795 ‘‘was lost for twenty 
years” in 1797. 

2‘*The importation of French literature in New York City, 1750-1800,"’ Studies in 
philology, XXVIII (1931), 235-51. 

3M. Fay believes that the booksellers sometimes kept on their shelves books that were 
unsalable, which they continued to offer to the public, and therefore argues against the 
advertisements as evidence. But he himself (pp. 26, 27, 227, 459, etc.) cites the advertise- 
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authors imported and advertised are the very ones whom M. Fay 
argues were influential and important, and since so large a part of the 
argument for the unquestioned interest in French thought necessarily 
depends upon the availability of French books to reading Americans. 
The diffusion of a knowledge of the French language during the period 
among cultivated people, especially in Philadelphia, is well estab- 
lished,‘ and I find no reason to suppose that the interest in learning 
French declined at any time during these fifty years.® It is often im- 
possible to know from the advertisements whether a work is in French 
or in translation, but that books in French were read by the influential 
cosmopolitan group in Philadelphia seems incontestable. 

In making this survey I have availed myself of the files of Phila- 
delphia newspapers in the William L. Clements Library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.* These files are not as complete as those in 


ments as evidence. The practice he indicates may doubtless have been true to a limited 
degree, but by noting only the first appearance of an advertisement, one may avoid false 
impressions of popularity due to mere reiteration. I can scarcely believe that one should 
exalt into a general principle his statement that ‘‘un livre souvent cité dans les annonces 
de librairies peut 6tre mal recu du public américain"’ (p. 43). Even eighteenth-century ad- 
vertisers were canny, and not likely to thrust stale goods importunately before the public. 
M. Fay further argues, I know not on what authority, that European dealers often sent 
volumes to American booksellers, the vogue of which had passed, in order to get rid of 
them. This may be true in certain cases, but it is humanly incredible that for half-a-cen- 
tury American booksellers abjectly bought unsalable goods; and the current titles in ad- 
vertised volumes coincide too closely with current intellectual and political interests in 
the public mind for me to receive this statement as other than a commendable caution. 
I find, too, overwhelming evidence to show that books popular in London were sent almost 
at once to the colonies, sometimes only a few weeks or months after publication. 


4 Fay, passim; my America and French culture (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1927); Handschin, 
“The teaching of modern languages in the United States,"" United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin (1913), No. 3, Whole No. 510 (Washington, D.C., 1913); and the newspapers 
of the period. 


‘Grammars by Gantier, Chambaud, Boyer, Rogissard, Cheneau, Perrin, Perrcy, 
Porney, Nugent, and Wanostracht are extensively advertised, together with dictionaries 
by Boyer, D’Alembert, Nugent, and others. These dictionaries were often French-English: 
English-French. In addition, one finds numerous exercise books, guides to pronunciation, 
reading books, French spelling books, books of synonyms, books of literary selections, and 
the like. Cobbett, e.g., advertises a Preservatif contre la corruption de la langue Francais 
[sic] May 31, 1798 (Porcupine’s gazette). The question of standards was apparently im- 
portant: John Perrin’s Grammar is advertised as ‘‘Grounded upon the Decisions of the 
French Academy” (Pennsylvania gazette, 2|4|84). An earlier ‘‘blurb"’ runs: ‘‘The general 
introduction which the French language has obtained in most of the nations of Europe 
and in all the States of America, renders it not only a part of polite education, but a 
serviceable and necessary accomplishment" (Pennsylvania packet, 11|30|79). The number 
of these aids increased as the half-century drew to a close. 

¢ I have read all the principal Philadelphia papers as they are represented, but I do not 


think it necessary to indicate more than major deficiencies in the file. It should be remem- 
bered that a number of these suspended publication in 1777-79, or were published irregu- 
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eastern libraries; but for sampling purposes they are rich enough. A 
study of the titles of French books advertised by Philadelphia book- 
sellers from 1750 to 1800 reveals some illuminating results. 


larly, because of the British occupation; and that the yellow-fever epidemic sometimes 

affected their publication at the close of the century. The papers, together with the ab- 

breviations used, follow. The years in parentheses are the years in which I have been able 

to consult files. 

(w) FJ Freeman's journal, or the North American intelligencer (1781-88). 

(d) GA General advertiser, and political, commercial, agricultural, and literary 
journal (1790-99). Becomes in 1794: 

AGA Aurora general advertiser. 

(sw) GUS Gazette of the United States (1791-99; except that there is only one issue in 
the library for 1795). 

(wi|sw|d) IG Independent gazetteer, or the chronicle of freedom (1782-94, but the files are 
scattering from 1786 to 1789, and poor for 1793). There are minor 
variations in titie. 


(w) PC Pennsylvania chronicle, and universal advertiser (1767-80). The files are 
irregular, except 1768-69, which are representative. 

(sw) PEH Pennsylvania evening herald and the American monitor (1785-88). Various 
changes in title, of which one madein 1786 should berecorded, the paper 
becoming: 


PH Pennsylvania herald and general advertiser. 

(tw/d) PEP Pennsylvania evening post (1795). This paper suspended publication 
November 30—December 19, 1776, except for one issue; issued only 122 
numbers in 1778. I have seen only numbers for 1775. 

Pennsylvania gazette (minor changes in title) (1755-88). This paper sus- 
pended publication November 27, 1776; resumed shortly thereafter; and 
suspended, 1777-79, except for a few issues in 1778 published at York- 
town. The files are relatively good. 

(wisw|w) PJ Pennsylvania journal, or the weekly advertiser (1765-91). The files are 

sparse. This paper suspended, September, 1777—-December, 1778. 

(w |sw) PL Pennsylvania ledger; or the Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey weekly advertiser (1775-78). There are ten issues for 1775, and 
five in 1778. The paper suspended from November 30, 1776, to October 
10, 1777; and ended May 23, 1778. 

(witw|w) PM Pennsylvania mercury and universal advertiser (1775—3 issues; 1786—2 
issues; 1790—7 issues). There were two separate papers by this name, 
one, which ran from April to December, 1775; and one established 
August 20, 1784. 

(witw|d) PP Pennsylvania packet and the general advertiser (1771-99). In 1778-84 this 
paper wavered between a semi-weekly and a tri-weekly. It also under- 
went a series of important title changes. The word ‘‘Daily’’ replaced 
“General” in 1784. In 1791 it became: 

DAD Dunlap’s American daily advertiser; and on December 9, 1793, it became: 
DCAD Dunlap & Claypoole’s American daily advertiser, which in 1796 was: 
CAD Claypoole’s American daily advertiser. This paper was published in Lan- 
caster, 1777-78. 

(d) PhG Philadelphia gazette and universal daily advertiser (1795-99). This was a 
continuation of the Federal gazette and Philadelphia daily advertiser 
(1788-1794), which I have not seen. 

(d) PorG Porcupine’s gazette and United States daily advertiser (title varies) (1797— 
99). The available files stop with March, 1799. In September this paper, 
become a weekly, was published in Bustleton, Pa. 

(w) UG Universal gazette (1797-99). This paper is really a continuation of the 
Independent gazetteer above. The publisher intended to omit advertising. 

With the exception of Porcupine’s gazette, the file of none of these papers is absolutely 
complete. Where the file was fairly representative, however, I have made no comment. 


(w) PG 
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Philadelphia booksellers offered their patrons an unexpectedly rich 
variety of titles by French authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The most consistently popular book in this category— 
indeed, one of the most consistently popular books in the whole coun- 
try—was certainly Fénelon’s Télémaque, which, in French, in English, 
or in bilingual versions, was steadily advertised from the opening of 
the period to its close.” The popularity of this volume throughout the 
eighteenth century has been remarked,* Télémaque being usually dis- 
missed as an educational classic. It is, however, possible that the doc- 
trine of what constitutes the good ruler presented by Fénelon had 
more influence upon colonial political thinking than has been sus- 
pected—a point that needs investigation. In addition to Télémaque, 
Cambray’s Fables are advertised in 1755 (PG, 2|11|55), Cambray’s 
“Eloquence” in 1771 (PP, 10|28|71), and “CCambray on Charity”’ in 
1776 (PG, 5|22|76). Fénelon leads all other French authors of this 
category in point of importance, so far as the booksellers are con- 
cerned. 

The next most popular author is Moliére. Hall is selling “‘Molliere’s 
Plays” in February, 1762 (PG, 3|18{62); then, in the seventies and 
eighties, the references multiply, ““Moliere’s Works, French and Eng- 
lish” (PG, 12|19|71) or ““Moliere, 6 vol.” (PG, 1|25|76) or “Comedies 
de Moliere” (FJ, 11/19/83) being typical. Sometimes this dramatist 
appears as one of a list of authors in a collection; e.g., “Chef D’Ouvres 
Dramatique, ou receuil des meilleures pieces de Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, Crebillon, Moliere, et Destouches” (PP, 2/26/85). From 
1762 through 1799 I find Moliére advertised some fourteen or fifteen 
times. 


? The first advertisement I have found is PG, 3|25|62, by David Hall, but there were 
undoubtedly earlier ones. The last isin PorG, 5|31|98, by Cobbett himself, who is selling 
“a very extensive library of French books,"’ of which more later. Something of the atti- 
tude toward the volume may be gleaned from two advertisements in CAD. On 9/26 (96 
Decombaz prints a proposal for a subscription edition of Telemachus in French and Eng- 
lish, saying: ‘‘To the few persons who are unacquainted with the character of this excel- 
lent work, it may be sufficient to say that the illustrious prelate has exhibited, on the one 
hand, the advantages which result from agriculture, trade & industry; on the other, the 
ruin introduced by luxury [,] in a forcible and elegant style. He has recommended virtue 
to the practice of men of all ranks, as the basis of the peace and happiness of a nation, in 
graceful, though simple and familiar language. Telemachus, since its first publication, has 
supported the test of criticism and of time... . . " He repeats the substance of this com- 
ment in advertising the American edition in question (6| 12/97). 


* By Fay among others. See his index sub Fénelon. But cf. in this connection n. 14 
below. Télémaque continued to be admired in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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The next group (in order of number of entries) is of lesser im- 
portance. Works by Boileau are advertised half-a-dozen times, the 
first entry being an advertisement by Hall of the ‘‘Oeuvres de Boileau” 
(PG, 3|18|62). I do not find another Boileau item until 1784 when 
D. Boinod advertises an extensive list of French authors which in- 
cludes this name (IG, 11|27|84). The remaining entries all occur in 
the nineties.? La Rochefoucauld appears three times in 1778,!° and 
then practically disappears. Corneille and Racine appear some four 
or five times only." Rabelais is unexpectedly more popular than either 
(probably in translation), being offered for sale at least six times be- 
tween 1761 and 1800." A rival of Rabelais is, oddly enough, the 
letters of Mme de Sévigné, which, after a solitary early appearance 
(PG, 3|19|61), is offered four times for sale.'* Perhaps one of the most 
interesting finds is to discover only three Montaigne item's: PEP, 
9|30|78; PP, 11|28|78; DAD, 11{|1/92. 

The remaining names in this category of earlier French authors are 
testimony either to a catholicity of interest on the part of booksellers 
or buyers or to a lack of definite interest, as one prefers. The Mémoires 
of Sully are seven times advertised, but are scarcely commensurate in 
vogue with Fénelon or Moliére,'* though undoubtedly important. The 


®* GUS, 3[|3|94; PorG, 3/6/98; PorG, 6|19/|98. 


10 PEP, 7/|21|78; PEP, 9|30|78; PP, 10|3|78. As the advertisements are all by Bell, 
this is probably a case of an unsold book. 


In addition to the ‘‘Chef D’Ouvres’’ noted above, Corneille is advertised: IG, 
11/27 |84; PorG, 3|6|98; PorG, 5/31/98. Racine: IG, 11 |27|84; DAD, 11|9|92; PorG, 
3|6|98. Neither dramatist seems to figure importantly in the books of selections, choice 
pieces, etc. 

122 PG, 10/29|61; PEP, 9|30|78; PP, 10|30|78; DAD, 11|1|92; CAD, 7/11/99; GA, 
7 (19/99. 

13 PJ, 8|13|83; IG, 1/31/89; DAD, 11|19|92; PorG, 3|6|98. 


14 Fay includes Sully with Marmontel, Télémaque, and Rollin as ‘‘livres d’usage courant 
dans les colonies anglaises"’ in the seventies (p. 26), and adds that in 1793-94 “‘les écrits de 
Sully et de Fénelon que jadis on voyait partout, devenaient plus rares’’ (pp. 226-27). 
Neither statement seems quite correct. So far as the New York papers are concerned, 
Sully is a negligible item, well-nigh the first appearance of the name in the files I have 
examined being in an advertisement by a London bookseller, John Donaldson, in Riving- 
ton’s New-York gazetteer, 9|16|73, of his shop in London; and thereafter the name scarcely 
appears. In the Philadelphia papers examined Sully is advertised more extensively: by 
Hall, PG, 3|18|62; by Bell, PJ, 2|14|76; again by Bell, PEP, 9|30|78; and PP, 10|13|78; 
by Bailey, FJ, 11|19|83; by Cary, DAD, 111/92; and in an auction of books from the 
library of an English gentleman, CAD, 7/18/99. This makes seven appearances as com- 
pared with the iteration of Fénelon items, sixteen advertisements of Rollin in the Phila- 
delphia papers alone, and twelve of Marmontel in the same city. Furthermore, the nineties 
sees no diminution apparent in the popularity of Marmontel, Télémaque, or Rollin in 
Philadelphia, or, pari passu, in New York, so far as my examination of the newspapers 
has gone. I have not yet examined the Boston papers. 
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memoirs of Mme de Maintenon in translation are once or twice ad- 
vertised (e.g., PG, 3|19|61), as are her letters (PG, 3|19|61). La 
Fontaine is advertised once in the eighties (IG, 11|27|84) and thrice 
in the nineties (DAD, 11|1|92, and two separate advertisements in 
PorG, 3|6/98). The following titles appear only once: 

Bayle, PorG, 6|19|98 

La Bruyére, DAD, 11/9/92 

Bussy Rabutin, PorG, 6| 19/98 

Bossu (?), PorG, 6|19|98 

Dacier, GA, 11|5|98 

Mme de Lafayette, La Princesse de Cleves, PG, 9|22|73 

Marot, PorG, 3/6/98 

Massillon’s Sermons, FJ, 10|9|82 

Mezeray, DAD, 11/9/92 

Regnard, PorG, 3/6/98 

de Retz’s Memoirs, DAD, 1|2|92 

St. Evremond, PorG, 5/31/98 

St. Real, Conspiracy, PG, 1|25| 75" 

St. Simon, PorG, 5/31/98 

Voiture, PG, 7/9/61" 

Of course, gaps in the newspaper files make this analysis only rough- 
ly approximate. Doubtless other French authors from these two cen- 
turies were read, and M. Fay is correct in warning us against taking 
evidence of this kind too seriously. Doubtless also the names of many 
important French authors of these periods would be lacking in any 
even more nearly complete survey—one misses from the foregoing list, 
for example, Malherbe, Balzac, Vaugelas, Charles Perrault, Bossuet 
(a surprising omission), Pascal, and—most interesting of all—Des- 
cartes. Yet, all deductions being made, the interest in French authors 
one and two centuries old is remarkable, when one considers the 
colonial situation, the difficulties of transportation, communication, 
and sale, and the lurking hostility to all things French which, to 
greater or less degree, has generally characterized the American atti- 
tude. Naturally, the interest in contemporary or recent French books 
was greater, and to this we now turn. 


18 That the Don Carlos several times advertised (e.g., PM, 12/23/86) is by St. Real 
seems doubtful. 

16 It will be observed that some of these items are from numbers of Porcupine’s gazette 
for 1798, in which Cobbett advertised a long list of French items of which I shall speak 
particularly at the end of this paper. 
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II 


To judge by the advertisements, the most widely read, the most 
continuously popular eighteenth-century French author was Voltaire 
with about 45 separate entries distributed equally (in proportion to 
the available newspapers) over the half-century. The next most popu- 
lar was Rousseau with 35, also distributed equally. Then come in 
order Le Sage with 22 entries; Raynal with 18, mostly in the eighties; 
Mme de Genlis with 18, also mostly in the eighties; Montesquieu with 
17 over the whole period; Rollin with 17; Buffon with 15; Mirabeau 
with 12, mostly in the nineties; and Marmontel with 11.17 The num- 
ber of Rousseau items is especially important, since in the available 
New York advertisements he is no more important than Fénelon or Le 
Sage, and scarcely more important than Montesquieu, Raynal, or 
Mme de Genlis. It would seem safe to conclude, therefore, that the 
vogue of Rousseau in Philadelphia was greater than his vogue in New 
York. It is also interesting, in view of a theory that Marmontel exer- 
cised a special influence,'* to find that he interests Philadelphia book- 
sellers the least of these nine authors, and that he is in the lowest 
group on the New York list. It may or may not be important that 
Montesquieu is advertised only half as extensively as Rousseau, and 
a little more than a third as much as Voltaire. Obviously, generaliza- 
tion is difficult, but as both the New York and the Philadelphia files 
I have examined are fullest in the crucial decades of the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties, these observations may at least be fairly sup- 
posed to spring from a fuller and more equitable sampling of the ad- 
vertisements than has yet been carried through. 

Analysis of the Voltaire items fails to reveal any special interest in 
the Traité de la Tolérance, which, in fact, appears only once (PJ, 


17 These totals do not include items from three enormous lists of French books for sale 
by Cobbett in 1798, of which I have spoken. The New York figures for these same authors 
on the basis of newspapers read are Voltaire, 30; Rousseau, 11; Le Sage, 11; Montesquieu, 8; 
Raynal, 8; Mme de Genlis, 8; Mirabeau, 5; Rollin, 4; Marmontel, 4. It will be observed 
that there are over three times as many advertisements of Rousseau items in Philadelphia. 
It cannot of course be argued that he was thrice as popular; the point is that in Philadel- 
phia he is much farther up the relative scale. 


18 Cf. Fay, p. 26: ‘Les plus recherchés étaient Marmontel pour ses contes, les mémoires 
de Sully, et surtout, hors de pair, le Télémaque de Fénelon et les histoires de Rollin, qui 
étaient les livres d’usage courant dans les colonies anglaises et que l'on voit loués partout 
pour leur bon esprit.’’ This in 1770-74. For the continuance of this supposed vogue in 
1793-94 and in 1798--1800, see Fay, pp. 227, 309. 
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6|9/|84),'® and the emphasis is on the complete works and on the 
historical treatises. The earliest item in the available files is “Vol- 
taire’s Select Pieces” (PG, 2/11/55). On June 25, 1756, Rivington 
advertises (PG) the first volume of a new translation of Voltaire’s 
works by Dr. Smollett to be continued monthly; the ninth and tenth 
volumes are for sale in 1762 (by Rivington and Brown, PG, 4|22!62); 
in 1767 Rivington is advertising the complete set (PC, 1|26|67). The 
works, either in French or in the Smollett translation, are, as has been 
noted,” a recurring item.”" Moreover, in 1772, John Dunlap issues 
proposals to print by subscription the “genuine works of M. de Vol- 
taire” with notes historical and critical by ‘““T. Smollett’’ and others, 
in twenty-four volumes; it is a good translation and would sell, he 
thinks, under the price of the English edition; and he adds that ‘‘the 
reputation which the celebrated Mons. de Voltaire hath so deservedly 
acquired among the Literati, rendered a translation of his works into 
our language an object of general desire” (PP, 3|2|72). The contes 
were more uncertain matter: Rivington and Brown advertise “Can- 
did, or all for the best,”’ in French and English in 1762 (PG, 2|4| 62), 
and Bell offers ‘“‘Voltaire’ss Man Worth Forty Crowns” for $3.00 
(PP, 11/31|78); “The Pupil of Nature” [L’Ingénu?], ‘“The Princess of 
Babylon,” and ‘‘Zadig, or the Book of Fate’’ as ‘‘Miscellanies” (PP, 
12|22|78). Among the miscellanea are Voltaire’s “Letters” (PG, 
1|25|75), “Letters on Eminent Writers” (PG, 5|22|76), and “Belles 
Lettres” in four volumes in the same advertisement—by MacGill. A 
“Theatre de Voltaire’ in nine volumes appears late (GUS, 3/3]94), 
as do the “Letters from certain Jews to Voltaire’ (DAD, 5|11/93). 
The great man’s recommendations helped to sell Beccaria “with a 
commentary attributed to M. de Voltaire” (PP, 9|5|78), and an 
American edition of the Maxims of the ‘‘Duke Dela Rochefoucault,”’ 
which he joins Chesterfield in admiring (for sale by Bell, PP, 10/3) 78). 
A late biographical interest appears in such items as a “Life of Vol- 


19 ‘Le livre de Voltaire sur la Tolérance fut extraordinairement répandu et plus d'une 
correspondance le commente” (Fay, p. 27). Clearly, it did not interest the booksellers. 
M. Fay is speaking with special reference to 1770-74. 

20 By Fay, passim. 

2 E.g., the Smollett translation ‘‘compleat’’ PG (1/8/67) by Rivington; but more 
characteristically the ‘‘Works’’ or ‘“‘OEuvres’’: PEP (9/30/78); PP (10|13|78); PP 
(11 |28|78); IG (11/27 |84); PP (12|30|86); PEH (7 |4/|87); 40 vols. in French, PP (7|11]| 
87); 36 vols., DAD (1/2/92); 92 vols., DAD (11|1/92); 47 vols., GA (12/3/98). 
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taire’’ for sale by Seddon (PH, 11| 11) 86), a life “by Marquis de Con- 
dorcet; to which is added memoirs of Voltaire written by himself” 
(GA, 3|23|92) and again DAD (5|4|93); and the following interest- 
ing bit: 

Historical & Critical Memoirs of the Life and Writings of M. de Voltaire, 
interspersed with numerous Anecdotes, Poetical Pieces, Epigrams and Bon 
Mots, little known and never before published in English, relative to the 
Literati of France, particularly the life of the celebrated J. B. Rousseau, as 
written by Voltaire, from the French of Dom Choudom [PH, 4{21| 87]. 


But the weight of the interest is certainly in Voltaire’s historical work. 
The two most popular items are apparently “Le Siecle de Louis 14, 
par Voltaire’ (PG, 12|19|71) for sale by David Hall; and again for 
sale by William Woodhouse (PG, 1|25|75); by MacGill (PG, 3|8|75; 
PG, 5|22|76); and in the Pritchard Auction Room (PP, 12|30|86) ;# 
and the “Hist of Charles the 12th” (by Hall, PG, 12|19|71; by Mac 
Gill, PG, 9|22|73; by Woodhouse, PG, 1|25|75; by MacGill, PG 
5|22|76; by Ormrod, CAD, 7|2|96). One notes in addition ‘“Vol- 
taire’s History of Peter the Great” (PG, 3|8|75; PG, 5|8|76); Vol- 
taire’s “History of Russia” in two volumes (PP, 10|28|81); his ‘‘His- 
tory of the War, begun in 1741” (PJ, 6|18|77); and, of more philo- 
sophic import, the ‘Philosophy of History” (PG, 1|8|67; CAD, 
7|2|96); the “Universal History” (PJ, 6|7|84); and, finally, ‘Vol- 
taire’s Historical Works,” eleven volumes in English and eight in 
French (1|30|82), being part of ‘the library of a Gentleman now in 
South-Carolina.” It would seem that Voltaire the historian and narra- 
tive artist were more profitable in the bookstores than Voltaire in any 
other phase.?* 

The Rousseau best known in Philadelphia bookstores was likewise 
the writer of fiction rather than the political theorist. La Nowvelle 
Héloise in one guise or another sold steadily after the fifties. It first 
appears in an advertisement by Hall in 1761 (PG, 10|29|61) under 
the commoner title of Eloisa, and is advertised some thirteen times. 
In 1762 (PG, 1|28|62) Hall adopts the unusual device of a streamer 


22 [t is difficult to identify Bell’s advertisement (PJ, 6|18|77) of ‘‘Hist of Lewis the 
XIth, Hist of Lewis the XIIIth, Hist of Lewis the XIV.”’ 

23 Cf. the results obtained from an examination of 218 British library lists by R. 8S. 
Crane, Modern philology, XX, 261-74. ‘‘Several of the histories, the Lettres philosophiques, 
the Henriade and Candide—these were evidently the writings by which [Voltaire] was 
best known” in England, 1750-1800 (p. 266). 
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across the bottom of the page to call attention to the book; and a 
month later Rivington runs the following “blurb” (PG, 2|4|62): 

The New Eloisa, written by the ingenious Rousseau. This is the favorite 
novel; every one who hears of it, reads and admires it. Elocution, Sensibility, 
Refinement and Humor constitute its principal Ornaments, and it is the only 
Novel that has been equally well received with the celebrated Clarissa Har- 
lowe, to which it bears some Resemblance, only the New Eloisa is allowed to 
be a more masterly and instructive Performance. 


‘‘Eloisa”’ was for sale by the Library Society of Philadelphia in 1771 
(PG, 6|27|71); and, under the title of ‘“Roseau’s Julia” by Bradford 
in 1784 (PJ, 6|9|84). Emile was almost as popular under various 
titles: as “A New System of Education by the celebrated J. J. 
Rousseau of Geneva, 4 vols.”’ by Rivington and Brown in 1763 (PG, 
7|7|63); as “Emilius” (PG, 3|22|64, and often later); as Rousseau’s 
“Essay on Education” by MacGill (PG, 3|8|75); and as “Emilé” by 
Fromberger (PP, 11|28|78)—a total of ten entries. The Contrat social 
is a bad third, appearing as ‘“‘Roseau’s Social Compact” in 1764 (PG, 
3|22|64); and in French in 1798 (GA, 11|5|98). If we add an appear- 
ance in 1799 (GA, 7|26|99) and “Supplement au contrat social de 
Rousseau” by Gudin (DAD, 11|9|92), we discover that it is relatively 
negligible as such. The Confessions are advertised but once (FJ, 
11|19|83). There are six advertisements of ‘‘Works” or “OEuvres’’: 
in 1784 (IG, 11|27|84); in 1787 (PEH, 8|1{|87) as part of an “elegant 
Collection of Valuable Books . . . . consisting of most capital works’ 
for sale by Mussi; by Davies (DAD, 11{|9|92) five years later; by Rice 
in 1797 (CAD, 6|5|97)—a “fine edition” in thirty-seven volumes, 
12mo; and one in sixteen volumes in 1798 (GA, 12|3|98); and one in 
thirty-four volumes in 1799 (CA, 3|1|99). By way of subsidiary ma- 
terial one may add the “Bigarrures d’un citoyen de Geneva, Rous- 
seau” (FJ, 11|19|83), “Les Pensees,” (PG, 5|28/|88), “Pamphlets sur 
Geneve,” (GA, 11|5|98), and the fact that the Library Company had 
lost ‘Remarks on the Writings of Rousseau” in 1784 (PJ, 7|10|84). It 
is the sentimentalist rather than the political theorist who appeals. 
Le Sage enjoyed a continuing popularity with a total of 22 entries, 
17 advertising Gil Blas, including one edition for children (IG, 
8|25|89), and one abridged edition (DAD, 1| 24/93); two advertising 
Le diable boiteux, two “Vanillo Gonzales, or The Merry Batchelor’ 
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(CAD, 12|28|98; 1|12|99), and one, the “Bachalier de Salamanque” 
(PG, 12|19|71). Marmontel, who first appears in PG, 4|19|64, is 
usually listed by name only; he is advertised eleven times. The faded 
glory of Mme de Genlis suddenly revives to eclipse Marmontel, since, 
in fifteen years, that estimable lady appears fifteen times. T. Dobson 
sold “The Theatre of Education” in French in 1785 (PP, 2|4|85), but 
Spotswood and Rice (PP, 3/2/85) wrote her first available Phila- 
delphia “blurb”: “The merit of this work [Theatre of education] is 
sufficiently acknowledged in the universal demand for the original, 
which, in less than a year from its publication, has been translated into 
6 foreign languages.” “‘Les Veillees du Chateau” (PP, 3/30/85), her 
“Sacred Dramas” (PP, 10|28|86), her “‘Adeliade [sic] and Theodore” 
(PP, 2|26|87), her “‘Tales of the Castle, or Stories of instruction and 
delight” (PP, 2|28|88), her “Philosophy”—‘“‘a work written for the 
best instruction of children” (PP, 5|21|88)—“The Castle of Truth” — 
“accounted the best production of her much-admired Pen” (DCAD, 
10|31|95)—and other moral and improving works were regularly sold 
through the last fifteen years of the century. 

Of greater philosophical importance was the popularity of Raynal*‘ 
in the last quarter of the century, a total of eighteen entries appearing 
in the advertisements examined. The first (PG, 6|21|75) is of ‘Senti- 
ments of a Foreigner on the Disputes of Great Britain with America— 
Translated from the French,’ on which J. Humphreys, the bookseller, 
observes that the book has been attributed to the Abbé Raynal, “to 
whose authority a kind of sanction has been given by its being quoted, 
as to a certain point (if the newspapers are to be credited) by a noble 
Lord in high office. It would be hard then to deny its weight in other 
matters equally within his competency. But authority,’ continues the 
good Humphreys, still quoting from the preface, “is a dangerous 
thing; truth needs not, disdains its protection; its wings serve but to 
shelter error. Let principles, let facts, let arguments speak.” The 
next appearance of a Raynal item is the listing of the “Histoires des 
Indes” by Fromberger in 1778 (PP, 11|28|78), a work advertised 
again in 1783 (FJ, 10|8|83), in 1784 (PP, 11|11|84), repeated in 1785 
(PG, 1|25|85), in 1786 (PH, 11|8|86), in 1787 twice (PP, 2|26|87; 
PP, 7|11/|87) and again twice in 1788 (PG, 5|28|88), in 1792 (DAD, 


24 See the remarks of Fay, pp. 8-11, and consult his index sub Raynal. 
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1|2|92) and again in the fall “avec figures” (DAD, 11|9|92), and 
finally in 1793 (DAD, 5|11{93).25 “The Revolutions of America’”’ was 
reprinted within three months of its European publication by Bell 
(PG, 11|28|81), who sold this work by the “honest and philosophical 
Abbe Raynal” for a dollar (PG, 9|25|82). The “Histoire des isles 
Francoises”’ is offered for sale in 1785 (PP, 3|30|85). 

The importance of Montesquieu in the intellectual life of eight- 
eenth-century America is too well established to require comment. 
His name appears some seventeen times in the newspapers studied, 
the “Spirit of Laws” leading the way in 1764 (PG, 6|28|64) and ap- 
pearing irregularly thereafter,” the “Lettres Persanes, 2 tomes” nine 
years later (PG, 9|22|73) making a well-nigh solitary appearance. 
‘qually solitary is the “Grandeur et Decadence of the Romans” in- 
cluded in the auction sale of books belonging to a clergyman who left 


2 Gaged by the advertisements, the vogue of the Histoire des Indes in Philadelphia was 
mostly after 1780. In his first chapter M. Fay, picturing the ‘‘accalmie universelle” of the 
world from 1770 to 1775 makes much of this history among the ‘‘ceuvres intellectualles les 
marquantes en ces années"’ (p. 8). He says also that ‘‘dans l’'Amérique anglaise, alors en 
conflit avec sa métropole, on édita & part les chapitres de Raynal qui traitent de ces lieux 
et de ce conflit’’ (pl 9). ‘‘Par son intention, par son effet,’’ he continues, ‘‘il a donc une 
grande valeur."’ Of the vogue of Raynal in the seventies in Europe there can be no doubt, 
but the only evidence for America in the seventies offered by M. Fay is the publication 
(noted in the text) of the little pamphlet, Sentiments of a foreigner on the disputes of Great 
Britain with America, published by James Humphreys, Jr. (Philadelphia, 1775). Neither 
Sabin nor Evans reveals any further interest on the part of American publishers in Raynal 
until the eighties. The Sentiments of a foreigner is a pamphlet of 27 pages which presents 
no ideas not already commonplace in the political discussions of the colonials, and emphati- 
cally does not include “‘la féerie des découvertes lointaines, le prestige 4 la fois mystérieux 
et scientifique ... des mondes rutilants d'or et des religions étranges’’ of the many-volume 
work, which, M. Fay rightly says, had great European vogue. But in America, it is evi- 
dent, the vogue of the Histoire des Indes comes in the eighties, presumably following upon 
the publication of the ‘‘revised"’ edition of 1780; and what is true of the Philadelphia pa- 
pers is supported by the New York papers as well. M. Fay’s statement that ‘‘on édita & 
part les chapitres de Raynal qui traitent de ces lieux et de ce conflit’’ would be truer of the 
Tableau et révolutions des colonies anglaises de l’ Amérique (1781), which, as he notes (Bibli- 
ographie critique des ouvrages francais relatifs aux Etats-unis (1770-1800), pp. 15-16) isa 
reproduction Of the fifteen last chapters of Book XVIII of the third edition of the Histoire 
des Indes. Under the title Revolutions of America this was reprinted even by provincial 
presses, appearing in Boston, 1781; New York, 1781; Philadelphia (twice), 1782; Norwich, 
Conn., 1782; Salem, Mass., 1782; Hudson, 1792; and in ‘Select Pamphlets’’ published by 
R. Bell in Philadelphia in 1792, as noted in the Evans’ Bibliography. But all this was too 
late to influence the ideas of the seventies. 

26 One of the most interesting items is the following (PG, 1|11|75): ‘“‘At the Desire of 
Several Gentlemen Proposals for Printing by Subscription An American Edition of the 
Spirit of Laws by the great and immortal M. de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu (so 
honourably mentioned by the Continental Congress) Translated from the French by Mr. 
Nugent."’ Booksellers taking subscriptions were to include Dunlap, Crukshank, Dean, 
Hall, and Sellers in Philadelphia, James Adams (Wilmington), William Aikman (Annapo- 
lis), Isaac Collins (Burlington), Hugh Gaine (New York), and Robert Wells (Charleston, 
8.C.). 1t does not appear from Evans that the work was ever published. 
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Philadelphia (FJ, 10|9|82). A number of entries, of course, list only 
“Montesquieu,” or “Montesquieu, Works” (e.g., FJ, 11|19|83; IG, 
11|27|84, etc.). The Montesquieu items are distributed over the last 
thirty years of the century. 

The interest in Rollin was twofold: in his picture of the ancients 
and in his criticism. The first item says simply ‘“Rollein’”’ (PG, 
10|29|61), but the “Ancient History” appears shortly (PG, 3|8|75); 
“Rollin” the next year (PG, 5|22|76), and then, by way of variation, 
“Rollin’s History of the Art Military of the Ancients” (PJ, 6|18|77). 
The ‘“‘Belles Lettres” makes its first appearance in 1778 in conjunction 
with the “History” (PEP, 9|30|78) and each is separately advertised 
again that year (PP, 10|13|78; 11|28|78). Then, after a curious gap 
of twenty years, Rollin returns to public view, and beginning in 1789 
(IG, 1|31|89) steadily keeps his place to the close of the century with 
a total of seventeen or eighteen items in all. While attention has been 
given his ancient histories as forming the pictures of the Romans and 
Greeks held by the Americans, the influence of the “Belles Lettres” 
has scarcely been estimated. 

Among the other names representing the great French intellectuals 
of the eighteenth century one finds Buffon after 1784 (IG, 11|27|84) 
with fifteen items, whose natural history in various forms and editions 
sold steadily during the last part of the century. Something of Buf- 
fon’s authority for the American mind may be gleaned from an ad- 
vertisement by Dobson of a forgotten novel, ‘““The Magic of Art and 
Nature; or, Alphonso and Dalinda, A Moral Tale,” which he intro- 
duces to the public with a quotation from the great naturalist: “It is 
not by walking in our cultivated fields, it is not in riding post through 
any habitable country, that the great varieties and effects of nature 
may be known, but in transporting one’s self from the burning sands 
of the Torrid Zone to the icy mountains of the Poles” (PP, 9|29|87); 
and Buffon undoubtedly stretched the “cosmic imagination” of his 
readers. Frederick the Great gathers eight appearances unto himself, 
the first in 1762 (PG, 11|4|62), the last in 1793 (DAD, 2|1|93); it is 
curious to find his works ‘‘bunching’”’ in the early nineties.2” The Abbé 
Mably is also “bunched’’: the “Observations sur le gouvernement et 


27 DAD, 9/28 |92; PP, 7|2|92; DAD, 9|22|92; DAD, 10|31|92. The first advertise- 
ment is by Rice; the remaining three by Carey; this looks to me like a genuine case of un- 
Salable goods. 
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les lois des Etats-unis’’ appearing three times in the middle eighties 
(IG, 11|27|84; PP, 3/30|85; IG, 9|3|85), once in 1792 (DAD, 
9/9/92), and the ‘“OEuvres” three times in 1798 (GA, 1/20/98; GA, 
7/26/98; GA, 12|3|98). There is curiously little interest in Diderot: 
his name appears in 1784 (IG, 11|27/84), and “The Nun”’ is twice 
advertised at the close of the century (CA, 11/26/98; 1/12/99). I 
have happened upon only one advertisement for D’Alembert (PEH, 
7|4|87) and but two of the Encyclopédie (IG, 11|27|84; PEH, 
7|4{87). 
III 

Of the minor figures of eighteenth-century French literature a great 
cloud appears, so that it is difficult to give an adequate notion of the 
American interest, without confusion and without fatigue. The “Me- 
moirs,”’ real or pretended, of ‘Madam Pompadour, Mistress of the 
French King, and Great Britain’s best friend,’ are first advertised 
in 1763 (PG, 8/25/63), but that this was no casual interest is shown by 
the reappearance of advertisements until the eighties.2* During the 
period of the French alliance scandalized Philadelphians might pur- 
chase the ‘‘Memoirs” or “Anecdotes” of Mme “Du Barri” (PEP, 
9/30/78; PP, 11|28|78; PP, 6|17|79), and learn with what sort of 
civilization they were allied. Or they might read Crébillon fils to the 
same purpose: the ‘‘Letters of the Marchioness de M translated 
from the original French of the celebrated Mr. Crebillon” (PG, 
3|19|61) or his “OEuvres” in seven volumes (IG, 11|27|84; DAD, 
11|1|92). Prévost’s Histoire d’une jeune Grecque moderne seems to 
have been read (PP, 11|28|78; PP, 6|17|79; PP, 6|8|82, etc.); and 
his collection of voyages (founded on the Green-Astley voyages) is 
noticed once (PP, 5|22|84), but Manon Lescaut is curiously absent 
from the available advertisements. But French fiction of varying de- 
grees of literary worth is a continuing category. The ‘Paysan Par- 
venue” is advertised in 1778 (PP, 11|28|78); the “Lettres d’Emerance 
a Bulie” in 1771 (PG, 12|19|71); and works by Mme Riccoboni (PP, 
11|28|78; PEH, 5|7|85; PP, 3|2|85); by D’Arnaud (IG, 11|27|84); 
by Lambert (PEH, 3|7/85; PP, 12|30/90); by Berquin (PP, 2|28|88; 
DAD, 1/26/93; GUS, 10|24|94); by Florian (PorG, 1|5|99); by De 
Cambon (DAD, 9/28/92, etc.); with much else not now identifiable 
%* PG, 1/8/67; PG, 9|22|73; PG, 5|22|76; PEP, 9/30/78; PJ, 12/11/82. 
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or worth identification. There are four or five advertisements of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, of which the following (DCAD, 2|3|94) is the 
most interesting—an advertisement by Rice of an American edition 
of “Paul and Mary, an Indian Story,” to which The Indian cottage 
is added: 


The above stories have been lately published, amongst other works of a 
very different nature, by M. de St. Pierre, who resided in the country which it 
describes, and was well acquainted with the principal facts. Its ornaments 
are the Landscape, the Climate, and the Natural History of the Torrid Zone, 
observed with the eye of taste and delineated with the accuracy of philo- 
sophical knowledge. It is a Pastoral, of which the fable and the machinery 
may be said to be equally real. To these are added the enlarged views, the 
pure vein of moral instruction, and the sublime ideas of M. de St. Pierre. 


Vattel’s Law of nations appears at intervals (PG, 2|4|62; PG, 
1|30|82; DAD, 1|2|92); but Burlamaqui does not appear until the 
latter part of the period (IG, 11|27|84; DAD, 1|2|92; DAD, 9/9/92). 
Vertot’s name is more obviously before the public: the “Revolutions 
of Rome” is advertised (PG, 1|25|75; PG, 3|8|75—as “History of 
the Roman Republic’’), not to speak of the “History of the Revolu- 
tions of Sweden” (PG, 3/8|75; PJ, 6|18|77—as “Gustavus of 
Sweden”) and the “Knights of Malta” (PP,10|13|78); and having 
served through one revolutionary period, he disappears until the nineties 
(DAD, 9/9/92; GA, 11/5/98; GA, 12/3/98). The Abbé Batteux was 
known early (PG, 2|11|55; PG, 10|29|61; PG, 12|30|62) for his Belles 
lettres. Among the names which appear only once or twice are Beau- 
marchais (IG, 11|27|84); D’Argens (PEP, 9|30|78); La Harpe (IG, 
11|27|84); Lavater (PP, 11/23|90); Duclos (PG, 3|19|61); Du 
Hamel (PP, 10|28|71); and various minor figures.”® 

One of the most curious categories among the French interests of 
the Philadelphians is the variety of translations into the French 
offered for sale. The ancients sometimes appear in French dress— 
Vergil, Sappho, and Cicero in DAD, 9|9|92; Plautus, Caesar, and 
Eschylus in GA, 12|3|98. From the German one notes the frequent 
appearance of Wieland’s Agathon (e.g., PP, 11|28|78), and of Gessner 


29 Such as the ‘“‘Philosophe Sans Souci’’ (presumably French), PG, 10|29|61; Brumoy’s 
Greek Theatre, PG, 11/|5|61; La Croix’s ‘“‘Persian Tales,’’ PG, 10|28|71; a ‘“‘Receuil des 
Chef-D'oeuvres Des Plus Celebres Beaux Esprits Francais,’’ PG, 9|22|73; the Comtesse 
de Sarcerre’s ‘‘Letters,’"’ PG, 1|25|75; 3|8|75; Pasquin, PEP, 7 |21|78; a life of Crillon, 
PEP, 7 |21|78, etc., etc. 
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(DAD, 9|9|92). Spain offers a Don Quichotte (PG, 12|19|71) and a 
Guzman de Alfarache (DAD, 11|1|92); from Sweden comes Oxenstiern 
(FJ, 11|19|83); and from Italy, D’Avila (PG, 2|4|62, etc.), Beccaria 
(PP, 9|5|78), and, in a sense, the alleged “Letters of Ganganelli” (PP, 
11|28|78). And it is curious to find French versions of Milton (GA, 
12|3|98) and Franklin (PP, 3|30|85; IG, 9|3|85) offered for sale.*° 

Another interesting category is that of French voyages and travels. 
One of the earliest to be advertised is Charlevoix (PG, 11|5|61), much 
employed by the political pamphleteers of the French and Indian 
War. Viaud’s* travel-book seems to have attracted some attention: 
Bell included in his ‘“The Sentimentalists in America” a frontispiece 
“of Madam La Couture & her Son, with Captain Viaud & his negros 
on the deserted Island,” and the “surprising yet real and true voyages 
& adventures of M. Pierre Viaud, a French sea captain!” (PG, 4|27| 
74); and Woodhouse advertised it the next year (PG, 1|25|75). Le 
Poivre’s Voyages d’un philosophe, ou observations sur les meurs ... des 
peuples de l’ Afrique, de L’ Asie, etc. (1768) was advertised ten years 
later by Bell as about to be available (PEP, 7|21|78), and in October 
he had it (PP, 10|3|78). Blainville’s “Travels through Europe” were 
being offered in 1782 (PP, 10|19|82); Robin’s ‘““New Travels through 
North-America”’ excited a good deal of interest in 1783 (PG, 7|30|83; 
FJ, 7|30|83); the Memoires du baron de Tott of 1784 were advertised 
three years later (PP, 2|26|87; PP, 8|14|88); Father le Comte’s 
Chinese travels are noted (PH, 6|13|87; PP, 11| 23/90), as are Savary’s 
“Letters on Egypt” (PP, 2/28/88) and Le Vaillant’s African explora- 
tions (DAD, 5{|21]91, ete.), and, among Italian journeys, those of 
Du Paty (DAD, 11]2{|91, ete.) and Brydoine (DAD, 10/4/92). Like 
Robin’s, Chastellux’s (DAD, 2|1|93) and Brissot de Warville’s (DAD, 
2|1/93) books on the United States were naturally of interest; and, as 


8° Since some of the booksellers advertise in French, and in view of the carelessness of 
eighteenth-century printers, who sometimes compound French and English in bizarre 
unions, one cannot be sure that every book which looks like a translation into French is 
really so. Nevertheless, as the catalogue of Jefferson's library proves, French being the 
common language for cosmopolitan Europe, translated books were frequently bought, even 
when the owner could read the original tongue. 

3! Jean Gaspard Dubois-Fontanelle (1737-1812), supposed to have been shipwrecked 
on the coast of Florida in 1766. 

32? He was a French diplomat. His Travels through Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
other parts of Europe, but especially Italy (Eng. trans., Dublin, 1743; London, 1757) are in 
question. 
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the century drew to a close, collections of voyages like those of 
Berenger (DAD, 11|9|92) and La Perouse (PorG, 1|5|99) are ad- 
vertised. 

In fact, French literature served for the general communication of 
the storehouse of European learning. One finds historical works listed 
like Hainault’s “History of France’”’ (PG, 3|24|63), Basnage’s “‘His- 
tory of the Jews” (PG, 6|27|71), Du Pin’s “Ecclesiastical History” 
(PG, 6|27|71), Marigny’s “History of the Arabs” (PP, 10/28/71), 
Millot’s ‘History of England”’ (PJ, 2|14|76, etc.), the Mémoires of the 
Due de Noailles (PP, 11|28|78), Daniel’s “History of France” (PP, 
5|30|80, ete.)—a list which could be indefinitely increased. Particu- 
larly during the years of the American Revolution one notes consider- 
able interest in French military works, such as Le Blond’s “Military 
Engineer” (PG, 8|25|63) ;3* works by two “men of reputation and 
authority’—“The Art of War’ containing an essay on the duties of 
military officers by ‘““M. de Lamont, Town Major of Toulon,” ap- 
parently otherwise unknown to fame, and two essays by the Chevalier 
“de la Valiere” on the duties of soldiers and on the rules and practices 
of the greatest generals (PP, 9|17|76; PJ, 10|16| 76) ;*4 the Chevalier 
de Clairac’s “‘L’ingenieur de Campagne, or Field Engineer,” ‘‘a work 
highly esteemed by the military” (PJ, 3|27|76; PJ, 6|18|77); “The 
Art of War,” by three French generals (PJ, 6|18|77); the ‘Institutions 
Militaires, de Vegece,” Folard’s “L’Esprit d’Un Officer,” and the 
“Parfaite Capitaine, ou Commentaires de César,”’ all advertised to- 
gether (PP, 11|28|78), and various other military items in the eighties 
and nineties. 

Medicine was not forgotten, the invaluable Le Dran and Tissot® 
appearing regularly in the advertisements over the period. And in 
general science the list of names is impressive. For example (IG, 
11|27|84), D. Boinod, besides advertising a list of sixteen literary 
men, varying from Voltaire to J. B. Rousseau, says he has for sale 
‘‘several good works in Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Physick, 
Jurisprudence,” etc., including the Encyclopédie in thirty-nine volumes 
for $100, and the Descriptions des arts & métiers in one hundred and 

33 Guillaume le Blond (1704-81) is meant. 


34 Marquis Jean-Florent de Valliére (1667-1759). 
35 H. F. le Dran (1685-1770) and Simon-André Tissot (1728-97). 
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five volumes for $300, as well as Buffon (noted above), Réaumur, Heri- 
court, Sigaud, and other European worthies. One finds ‘“‘La Voisier’s 
Essays on atmospherical air” in 1786 (PH, 7|1/86), ‘“Fourcroy’s 
Chemistry” (PP, 7|8|89), Lavoisier’s “Chemistry” in Kerr’s transla- 
tion (PP, 11/23/90), and, in 1798, such a list as this (GA, 11| 5/98): 

Essai de Tactique [Gisbeare on Tactics?] 

Songes Phisiques [?] 

Etat de Cours de |’Europe 

Discours Philosophiques de Feutry 

Opuscules de Feutry 

Physique de Nollet 

Histoire de la societe de medicine 

Essai sur les machines Hydrauliques par M. Fabre 

Histoire de l’Academie Royales des Sciences 

Cours de Mathematiques de Camus, etc., ete.— 
a curious mingling of philological, physical, historical, and military 
lore. And other booksellers were offering analogous lists. 


IV 

But the great outburst of interest in French works centers around 
the years of the French Revolution and after (to the close of the cen- 
tury), an interest which, in its variety and timeliness, despite all that 
has been written of Philadelphian interest in the subject, really de- 
serves a separate article. One can only sketch the outlines here. Mira- 
beau, for example, is a name to conjure with, appearing a dozen or 
more times from 1787 to the close of the century.** Condorcet is of 
less importance, with but four appearances,*” and Volney, curiously 
enough, is negligible.** But it is well-nigh impossible to give an im- 
pression of the wealth of titles here by merely ‘counting heads.”’ 

The rush of interest had been well prepared for, when Boinod and 
Gaillard in 1784 could announce the opening of a circulating library 
with an “‘unusual collection, especially for foreigners,’”’ which was to 
include the Journal de Paris, the Journal encyclopédique, the ‘“‘Gazettes 
of France” and the Courier de l’Europe (PP, 10|16|84); or when an 
auction sale that same year included books “‘in all arts of arts and 


%* PH, 6/13/87; PP, 6|11/90; DAD, 11[{2|91; DAD, 10/26/91; DAD, 9|28|92; DAD, 
9 |22|92 [twice]; DAD, 2/5/93; GA, 1|20|98; GA, 2/2/98; GA, 3/2/99; GA, 12|3/98, etc. 
37 PP, 3/23 |92; DAD, 5|4/93; GA, 3|2|99; GA, 7 |26|99. 
8 He is advertised in GA, 5|29|98; but this of course is no index of his vogue. 
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sciences, for persons of every class and denomination,” in English, 


French, German, Flemish, Italian, and other modern languages (PP, 
10|16|84). For Philadelphia was become cosmopolitan; and even a 
“Roman Catholic Primer” from the French of Archbishop Languet 
could be printed and sold (PH, 7|1|86). Philadelphia demanded and 
received information: Spotswood, in the Independent gazetteer, of- 
fered to print by subscription Necker’s account of his administration, 
“which for energy of diction, precision of calculation and pecuniary 
policy, has commanded the attention of every court in Europe” (IG, 
1|5|87),°® which was duly published in September (PH, 9/8/87). One 
followed the course of events by reading “Enquiries concerning letters 
de cachet, by Mirabeau” (PP, 10|26/87), the “Memoirs of the 
Countess de Valois De La Motte” “by herself” (PP, 6|11/|90), the 
““Memoire”’ of the ‘Duke d’Orleans, accused of High Treason” (DAD, 
5|21|91), and, as anxiety deepened, all the travels one could lay 
hands on.*° Works like the “Historical Account of the French Revolu- 
tion from its commencement to the year 1792” or “Letters from Paris, 
during the Summer of 1791” were advertised side by side with transla- 
tions from Saint-Etienne (DAD, 10/31/92) (a favorite work), the 
French constitution translated into English (GA, 12|26|93), Bou- 
quier’s “Report on the organization of national schools,’ ‘Robes- 
pierre’s Report on Principles of Political Morality” (GA, 8|5|94), 
“The Republican Gospel, By Chemin, jun.” (GA, 9|10|94), with 
much else that it would be tedious to relate. Especially are the years 
1793-96 rich in materials of this kind. 

In fact, where the fifties and sixties had seen French titles sparsely 
scattered through the newspaper advertisements, the closing decade 
of the century saw them become commonplace, so numerous, indeed, 
as well-nigh to defy analysis. Perhaps one has a better sense of the 
rich variety of these titles if one consults the list of French books offered 
for sale by Benjamin Davies, as advertised in 1792 (DAD, 11|9|92); 
half a hundred titles appear, ranging from the Dictionnaire de l’ Acadé- 


39 The advertisement also appeared in PP, 1/8/87. Necker’s account was to appear in 
a book entitled ‘‘Anecdotes of the Present King of France,"’ and there was to be another 
appendix on the morals of mankind by ‘‘M. Polier St. Germain." 

40 Dr. Stearne’s ‘“Tour from London to Paris’’ (DAD, 5/21/91), ‘“‘Letters on the Man- 
ners of the French"’ (DAD, 11|2|91; GA, 10|26/91), Moore’s ‘View of Society and Man- 
ners in France’’ (GA, 11/10/91), Christie’s ‘‘Letters on the Revolution of France” (Ga, 
11|10/91), Williams’ ‘‘Letters from France’’ (DAD, 9/28/92), etc., etc. 
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mie francoise to Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Etudes de la nature, from 
Mezeray to Captain Cook, and from Gibbon in French to Gessner’s 
“Mort d’Abel’’—a complete French library for the time. Even more 
remarkable is the ‘‘very extensive library” of French books, the list of 
which occupies two whole columns in Porcupine’s Gazette for May 31, 
1798, and which William Cobbett has for sale. This includes some 250 
titles, a list too long to reprint here, which he follows on June 19 with 
another list, equally long, and somewhat different. Since there is no 
order to either of Cobbett’s lists, let us merely excerpt a selection from 
the first to see what he has; the spelling will be atrocious, but we shall 





not be ungrateful: 


Lettres du P. Noibert 

Le Moyen de devenir peintre 
L’ami des hommes 

Histoire Moderne des Chinois 
Oevres de M. Bossy [Boissy?] 
L’espion Francais 

Histoire des Amazones 

Elemens du droit naturel 

L’Etat present de Grande Bretagne 
Histoire des Insectes 

Les avantures de Liet Rose 
Abége de Geographie 

Guerre des Bétes 

Sermons sur divers textes 
Histoire du Regne de Louis XIII 
L’esprit des Journalistes 

Het Leven van I. B. Poquilin 


Avanture de Telemaque 

Preservatif contre le corruption de 
la langue Francais 

Voyage du Paul Lucas 

Synonymes Francais 

Discours sur les avantages des Sci- 
ences et des Arts 

Histoire de Louis XII 

Esprit Militaire 

Tableau Philosophique 

La Bible 

Curiositez de la Nature 

Essais de Morale 

Eléve de la nature 

Histoire de Révolutions 

Corporise anatomie 

Les commentaires de César 





Histoire de Mlle. Cronel 


Here is a block of thirty-three titles only; the whole list comprises 
every possible subject. Obviously, whatever the source of booklists 
such as these, the citizen of Philadelphia in the last years of the 
eighteenth century did not lack for reading matter in French. 


V 
And what is the significance of these lists, this tedious hunting- 
down of titles, this array of booksellers’ advertisements? We may 


note, in the first place, that the bookstores in Philadelphia were ap- 
parently more richly stocked with French books, especially in the last 
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quarter of the eighteenth century, than was anywhere else the case. 
We may note, in the second place, that the wide variety of these titles 
is indicative of a catholicity of interest (or at least of opportunity) on 
the part of the Philadelphians; and that, unless we assume that the 
booksellers were wasting their advertising space, which does not seem 
probable, these books were advertised for the purpose of being bought 
and read. We may note, in the third place, that although it is possible 
by adroit selection to make out a case for a particular stream of influ- 
ence—for example, sentimentalism as represented by Rousseau, Mme 
de Genlis, Bernardin de St. Pierre, etc.—the very richness of this half- 
century is embarrassing. Since it would be equally possible to postu- 
late another and opposite stream of influence by the adroit selection 
of titles of a contrary order, we should be a little skeptical of attempts 
to give these years any particular intellectual atmosphere so far as 
French influence is concerned. But, in the fourth place, and most im- 
portantly, our respect for the eighteenth-century intellectual inter- 
ests of the Philadelphians must increase. What other colonial city can 
furnish, over a similar range of time, a list of works in a foreign litera- 
ture, as varied and extensive as that offered by the Philadelphia book- 
sellers? If, as is sometimes done, eighteenth-century Philadelphia is 
accused of being merely a petty provincial capital, the accuser must 
explain away these booksellers’ advertisements before we shall quite 
believe him. It would appear that this little city was very much in 
the current of the European world of interests. 


Howarp Mumrorp JONES 
University oF MicHIGAN 




















THE EARLIEST OBITUARY OF BURNS: 
ITS AUTHORSHIP AND INFLUENCE 


URING the last week of July and the first week of August, 
1D 1796, the London chronicle published three items relating to 

the death of Burns which are not listed in the standard bibli- 
ographies. Though in content they add nothing to material which has 
long been on record, their relations to that material, together with the 
question of their authorship and their influence in establishing the 
tradition of Burns’s deterioration in his last years, demand careful 
consideration. 

Comparison of these articles with others published soon after the 
poet’s death reveals that all the most widely circulated accounts stem 
from a common source—the second of the three Chronicle items. Con- 
clusive evidence exists that this article was prepared without the 
knowledge or consent of Burns’s Dumfries friends and was repudiated 
by them; its authorship can with a high degree of probability be 
ascribed to George Thomson of Edinburgh, editor of the Select collec- 
tion of Scotish airs, whose acquaintance with Burns was wholly 
epistolary. It must have been written and dispatched to London be- 
fore the poet’s funeral, for the Chronicle published it in the issue of 
July 28-30. 

The first and third of the Chronicle items are of minor importance 
except as they relate to the second and to other Burns documents. 
The first—published in the issue of July 26-28—consists merely of 
the opening sentences of the obituary notice which appeared in the 
Edinburgh papers on July 26 and was widely reprinted.'! The third 
item (August 2-4), entitled “Funeral of Mr. Burns,” is the account 
familiar to all students. The Chronicle doubtless reprinted it from the 
Dumfries Journal; it deserves passing mention only to call attention 
to the fact that the “Grierson diary’’ description of the funeral has no 


1 The complete text of the Edinburgh advertiser version is given in Chambers-Wallace, 
Life and works of Burns (Edinburgh, 1896), IV, 286-87 n. 

In addition to the three items here discussed, the Chronicle of August 11-13 contains a 
version of ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that’’ which is textually identical with the version in the 
Oracle of June 2, 1796, and was presumably reprinted therefrom. Cf. The centenary 
Burns, UI, 490-91. 
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independent value, Grierson having copied it verbatim from the news- 
paper.” 

The second item is also familiar, having been reprinted in full in the 
Gentleman’s magazine for August, 1796, and abridged in the Monthly 
magazine and British register for the same month.* That George 
Thomson had written some sort of notice of Burns appears to have 
been common knowledge among his contemporaries, for Henry 
Mackenzie refers casually to “the Account given of him by Mr 
Thomson.’’* The evidence, however, for Thomson’s authorship of the 
second Chronicle article—and hence by inference for identifying it as 
the “Account” mentioned by Mackenzie—is wholly internal. Com- 
plete quotation is therefore necessary: 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ROBERT BURNS, 
THE SCOTCH POET 


Burns was literally a ploughman, but neither in that state of servile de- 
pendance or degrading ignorance which the situation might bespeak in this 
country. He had the common education of a Scotch peasant, perhaps some- 
thing more, and that spirit of independence, which, though banished in that 
country from the scenes of aristocratic influence, is sometimes to be found in 
a high degree in the humblest classes of society. He had genius, starting be- 
yond the obstacles of poverty, and which would have distinguished itself in 
any situation. His early days were occupied in procuring bread by the labour 
of his own hands, in the honourable task of cultivating the earth; but his 
nights were devoted to books and the muse, except when they were wasted 
in those haunts of village festivity, and in the indulgences of the social bowl, 
to which the Poet was but too immoderately attached in every period of his 
life. He wrote, not with a view to encounter the public eye, or in the hope 
to procure fame by his productions, but to give vent to the feelings of his own 
genius—to indulge the impulse of an ardent and poetical mind. Burns, from 
that restless activity, which is the peculiar characteristic of his countrymen, 
proposed to emigrate to Jamaica, in order to seek his fortune by the exertion 
of those talents of which he felt himself possessed. It was upon this occasion 
that one of his friends suggested to him the idea of publishing his poems, in 
order to raise a few pounds to defray the expences of his passage. The idea 
was eagerly embraced. A coarse edition of his poems was first published at 

2 See the Burns chronicle (1904), pp. 118-19, for a reprint of this passage from the diary 
of William Grierson, draper in Dumfries. 

* The bibliographers seem to have overlooked the substantial identity of these articles. 
The Monthly magazine text has been reduced by ordinary ‘“‘copy-desk’’ methods to about 
half the length of the original, and includes three new sentences deploring Burns's use of 
the Scottish dialect. 

*H. W. Thompson (ed.), The anecdotes and egotisms of Henry Mackenzie (Oxford, 
1927), p. 152. 
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Dumfries. They were soon noticed by the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
Proofs of such uncommon genius in a situation so humble, made the ac- 
quaintance of the author eagerly sought after. His poems found their way to 
Edinburgh; some extracts, and an account of the author were inserted in the 
periodical paper, T’he Lounger, which was at that time in the course of publi- 
cation. The voyage of the author was delayed in the hope that a suitable 
provision would be made for him by the generosity of the public. A subscrip- 
tion was set on foot for a new edition of his works, and was forwarded by the 
exertions of some of the first characters in Scotland. The subscription con- 
tains a greater number of respectable names than almost have ever appeared 
to any similar production, but as the book was set at a low price, we have 
reason to know that the return to the author was not very considerable. 
Burns was brought to Edinburgh for a few months, every where invited and 
caressed, and at last one of his patrons procured him the situation of an Excise- 
man, and an income somewhat less than 501. per ann. We know not whether 
any steps were taken to better this humble income. Probably he was not 
qualified to fill a superior station to that which was assigned him. We know 
that his manners refused to partake the polish of genteel society, that his 
talents were often obscured and finally impaired by excess, and that his 
private circumstances were embittered by pecuniary distress. Such, we be- 
lieve, is the character of a man, who in his compositions had discovered the 
force of native humour, the warmth and tenderness of passion, and the glowing 
touches of a descriptive pencil—a man who was the pupil of nature, the poet of 
inspiration, and who possessed in an extraordinary degree the powers and 
failings of genius. Of the former, his works will remain a lasting monument; 
of the latter, we are afraid that his conduct and his fate afford but too melan- 
choly proofs. Like his predecessor Ferguson [sic], though he died at an early 
age, his mind was previously exhausted; and the apprehensions of a dis- 
tempered imagination concurred along with indigence and sickness to embitter 
the last moments of his life. He has left behind a wife, with five infant children, 
and in the hourly expectation of a sixth, without any resource but what she may 
hope from the public sympathy, and the regard due to memory of her husband. 
Need we say any thing more to awaken the feelings of Benevolence? Burns, 
who himself erected a monument to the memory of his unfortunate predeces- 
sor Ferguson, has left in his distressed and helpless family an opportunity to 
his admirers and the public, at once to pay a tribute of respect to the genius 
of a Poet, and to erect a substantial monument of their own beneficence. 


While Burns lay dying, certain of his Dumfries friends—chief 
among them John Syme, John M’Murdo, Dr. James Maxwell, and 
Patrick Miller of Dalswinton and his son—began to consider means 
for the relief of his family.° Tentative plans were formed for a sub- 

5’ This statement, with all subsequent references in this article to the conduct of John 


Syme and Burns's other Dumfries friends, is based on selections from the recently dis- 
covered letters of Syme to Alexander Cunningham. Publication of a much abridged anp 
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scription, but the group neglected an important detail. Instead of 
themselves preparing a carefully worded obituary notice for the Edin- 
burgh papers, they merely suggested to Alexander Cunningham that 
“some attention should be paid to the account” which would appear 
there. Whether Cunningham in turn delegated the task to George 
Thomson, or whether Thomson had already acted on his own account, 
is uncertain; at any rate, the widely reprinted Edinburgh obituary, 
already mentioned, is said to be his work. Thomson’s statement that 
Burns’s “extraordinary endowments were accompanied with frailties 
which rendered them useless to himself and his family”’ was strongly 
resented by the poet’s friends in Dumfries, who at first were ignorant 
of its authorship. Their first thought was to make some public reply; 
their failure to do so was probably due to their discovery that Thom- 
son was responsible and to consequent fear of offending the man who, 
as they supposed, controlled the copyrights of many of Burns’s lyrics.’ 
But if Syme and others in Dumfries were hurt by the Edinburgh 
obituary, they were indignant over the Chronicle article. Syme de- 
scribed it as ‘‘d—d illiberal lies,” and meditated reprisals. Apparently 
he was still ignorant of Thomson’s responsibility for the earlier publi- 
cation, but it is odd that he did not suspect that the two articles were 
by the same hand. The evidence was before his eyes as clearly as it is 
before ours. The two passages here italicized are taken over verbatim 
from the obituary, and two or three other phrases are identical in sub- 
stance though different in arrangement. If Thomson wrote the obitu- 
ary, the repetition in itself would in most circumstances be conclusive 
proof that the longer article was also his.® 
In view, however, of eighteenth-century journalistic methods, the 
mere repetition is not complete proof. Some Grub Street hack might 
have saved time and effort by plagiarizing the obituary. But the other 
internal evidence also points to Thomson. Whenever the writer com- 
expurgated text of these letters began in the Burns chronicle for 1934, pp. 53-62; the por- 
— relating to the poet's funeral and obituary will presumably appear in the issue for 
* Burns chronicle for 1932, p. 71, on the authority of Mr. J. C. Ewing, the editor. Mr. 
— not published his proof, but in such a matter his own statement may be taken 
? Burns had not really assigned any copyrights to Thomson, though the latter claimed 


that he had. See an article, ‘Canceled passages in the letters of Robert Burns to George 
Thomson,” by the present writer, in PMLA, XLIII (1928), 1110 ff. 


* Syme was not alone in overlooking the obvious. All the Burns students who have 
read the article in its magazine reprints seem also to have missed the repetitions. 








THE EARLIEST OBITUARY OF BURNS 


Jolly beggars.® 


songs were the breathings of ardent Passion.””" 


any reader of his poetry. 
10 Jbid., p. 328. 
11 Burns to Thomson, October 27, 1792, ibid., p. 127. 
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mits himself to concrete statement, he displays grotesque ignorance of 
Burns’s life prior to the Edinburgh period. In naming Dumfries in- 
stead of Kilmarnock as the place of first publication of the Poems he 
seems even unaware that the poet’s youth was spent in Ayrshire. Such 
statements about the early years as really accord with the facts could 
easily have been derived from the Poems—even the highly colored and 
misleading remark about the young poet’s addiction to “haunts of 
village festivity’? may have come from a too literal reading of The 


On the other hand, the writer commits only minor inaccuracies in 
reference to Burns’s sojourn in Edinburgh, and when he speaks of the 
poet’s last days reveals intimate and first-hand knowledge of certain 
circumstances. Indeed, the statement that ‘the apprehensions of a 
distempered imagination concurred along with indigence and sickness 
to embitter the last moments of his life,” if read in conjunction with 
Burns’s pathetic last letter to Thomson” and the latter’s frigid anno- 
tation—‘‘This idea is exaggerated—he could not have been in any such 
danger at Dumfries nor could he be in such necessity to implore aid 
from Edint’’—to the appeal for funds, is itself almost conclusive. 
Lesser parallels add confirmation—for instance, the assertion that 
Burns first wrote “to indulge the impulse of an ardent... . mind” 
probably derives from the poet’s declaration that “all my earlier love- 


If these facts prove that the Chronicle article is “the Account... . 
by Mr Thomson” of which Mackenzie spoke, certain consequences fol- 
low. In the first place, our estimate of Thomson’s character in his 
relations with Burns sinks, if possible, lower than ever. He might per- 
haps be forgiven for his unseemly haste in journalistically capitalizing 
his acquaintance with the poet, if his article revealed any effort to be 
sure of his facts, or any real appreciation of the man who had devoted 
his best time and skill during the last four years of his life to composing 
songs for Thomson’s pretentious Select collection. If Burns’s talents 
were really “obscured and finally impaired by excess,’’ the lyrics he 


* Thomson had read the poem. Cf. Burns's well-known comment on it in 1793 (Letters 
of Robert Burns (Oxford, 1931], II, 202). Burns nowhere in his letters to Thomson specifi- 
cally refers to Ayrshire as his former home, though the fact should have been obvious to 
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wrote for Thomson are not evidence of the fact, and Thomson’s appre- 
ciation of the wit, critical acumen, and real erudition of Burns’s letters 
is summed up in the suggestion that probably Burns ‘‘was not quali- 
fied to fill a superior station to that which was assigned him’’! 

But the probable influence of Thomson’s article is far more impor- 
tant than any additional light it sheds on his own paltry character. 
Reprinted in two of the most widely circulated and influential maga- 
zines of the day—and probably in many others—it set the tone, long 
before the appearance of even Robert Heron’s biography, for all the 
public comment on Burns’s life and character. The complete truth 
about the poet’s life in Dumfries will probably never be known. Such 
first-hand documents as survive, though they do not suggest that he 
had become a chocolate seraph, offer small support to the tradition 
of mental and moral deterioration. It is therefore significant to learn 
that that tradition was first given publicity by a man who had never 
met Burns, who had never been in Dumfries, and whose statements 
were hotly resented by some Dumfriesians who knew Burns best. 

This raises the question of why those friends remained silent. Maria 
Riddell alone came forward in Burns’s defense, and there can now be 
little doubt that the article in the Chronicle had a major part in stirring 
her to action—action taken under such haste and emotional pressure 
that grammar and syntax suffered."* But Maria acted alone. Syme 
did not see her article until it was in proof, and then he disapproved 
of it and hoped it would not be widely circulated.'* But Syme and 
M’Murdo, Maxwell and the two Patrick Millers, were not timid men 
like Gilbert Burns. They resented the statements and implications 
of Thomson’s article—and yet they held their peace. The only plau- 
sible explanation of their conduct is the one already suggested: with 
funds to be raised, and a subscription edition of Burns’s works to be 
prepared, they thought Thomson too important a person to antago- 
nize. In other words, they decided to sacrifice their friend’s reputa- 
tion to the welfare of his widow and children. 

J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 





WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
12] base this statement on an examination of a unique proof-copy of the earliest 
version of Maria's article, for sight of which I am indebted to Mr. Davidson Cook. See 
my note, ‘‘Maria Riddell's sketch of Burns,"’ Philological quarterly, XIII (1934), 261. 
13 Four years later, however, Maria had persuaded herself that she published at Syme’s 
request. See her letter to James Currie, July, 1800, printed in the Burns chronicle, 1923, 
p. 80. 

















BALZAC’S NOTES FOR AN UNWRITTEN 
HISTORICAL NOVEL 


N AUGUST of 1828, Honoré Balzac, author of an anonymous 
| romance called Wann-Chlore, and co-partner in a printing estab- 
lishment and a type foundry, fell under the sinister shadow of 
debts and financial ruin.' Threatened with bankruptcy, the young 
man called out for help, and his call reached the ears of an alarmed 
family. It was especially his mother who busied herself with the de- 
plorable financial situation of her son. Mme Balzac, née Sallambier, 
came from a family of experienced business folk, embroiderers and 
drapers of the Rue Saint-Honoré. Her appeal went first to a cousin, 
Charles Sédillot, a prosperous and successful linen-draper, 10 Rue des 
Déchargeurs. Sédillot, we know, agreed to act in the interests of the 
family, and set to work immediately to extricate Honoré as painlessly 
and as economically as possible from the tangle of debts. Despite the 
efforts of this keen-witted agent, Honoré retired from his ill-advised 
enterprises on August 16, 1828, with some 100,000 francs of debts 
which were destined to cloud the remainder of his life. 

One document, or one gesture, which we have discovered, tends to 
link this unlucky young printer with the future author of the Dernier 
Chouan, and at the same time marks in a rather striking fashion the 
parting of the ways, pointing toward an immediate future unclouded 
by promissory notes, bill for pica and quadrat, unpaid compositors 
and stereotypers. 

On August 15, 1828, at the nadir of Honoré’s financial disorder, his 
mother sent hurriedly to his lodgings, 1 Rue Cassini, the following note: 


Trouve-toi demain 4 7 heures sans faute chez notre cousin, rue des Dé- 
chargeurs; il faut qu’il sache de toi plusieurs choses. II] faut aussi que tu le 
suives rue des Vieux Augustins pour terminer, je l’espére. Surtout, il faudra 
nous tenir sans dire un mot. Tu me verras 1a. Je suis fAchée de n’avoir pas 
été chez moi l’autre jour. Ne manque pas surtout au rendez-vous de 7 heures.? 

1 Hanotaux et Vicaire, La jeunesse de Balzac... (nouv. 6d.; Paris: Ferroud, 1921), 
pp. 91-121. 

2 Honoré de Balzac, Letters to his family ...., ed. Walter Scott Hastings (Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1934), Letter 21, p. 68. The note is addressed to ‘‘Monsieur 
Surville’’; for, it must be recalled, the quarters in the Rue Cassini had been secretly 
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This note bears ample witness to the untiring zeal of Mme Balzac 
in her son’s behalf; and, judging by the early hour set for the rendez- 
vous, to the activity of Cousin Sédillot. That Honoré kept his ap- 
pointment, and that he followed M. Sédillot into the Rue des Vieux- 
Augustins, pour terminer, is attested by documents which are already 
accessible.* The point of interest of this missive, however, lies not so 
much in its content as in certain notes which an exuberant young 
romancer scribbled across its face. The superscription of this letter 
offers an astonishing proof of Honoré’s indifference to business affairs 
and to the imminence of bankruptcy. Beneath the address, in a long 
column of hurriedly jotted notes, occasionally illegible, the future au- 
thor of Maitre Cornélius would seem to disavow the future authorship 
of César Birotteau. Let us reproduce as accurately as possible this 
column of hieroglyphics: 








archers L’écharpe rouge 

170 L’écharpe blanche 

arbalestriers la croix droite 

C [?] 171 {[ ? ] et sautoir 
170 Perrinet Leclerc 

Cte d’armagnac fils pierre 

beaupére de 28-29 mai 

l’assassiné 1418 

a épousé la paix L’é 

bonne d’armagn charpe 

Benoit blanche 

Gentien helion dejacqueville 

Pierre 

Cauchon 


Are we able to glean from these notes any promise for the future? 
May we discover any of those signposts which point the way from a 
schoolboy’s uncertain imitation of classical tragedy, from Horace de 
Saint-Aubin’s sorcerers and pirates, to Honoré Balzac, emulator of 
Walter Scott? 

It would seem at first glance that the moment was one of stagna- 
tion: in 1828, Honoré’s total literary output had been an “Ode 4 une 
jeune fille’ and “Vers sur un album.”’ Yet we cannot accuse the 


rented for Balzac in March, 1828, by his brother-in-law, the engineer, Eugéne Surville; 
and Balzac, to escape the more exigent creditors, had assumed his tenantcy under Sur- 
ville’s name. 

* Hanotaux et Vicaire especially in the appendixes. 
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hesitant artist of resting idly upon these doubtful laurels. For some 
years Balzac had fallen sous le signe de Walter Scott. Before becoming 
Louis Lambert, Balzac had been ‘Victor Morillon,”’ author of Le Gars, 
a primitive version of Les Chouans, completed in all probability in 
August, 1827;5 and the youthful Morillon, fired by the poetry and the 
fame of Scott, dreamed already of an “immense work,” a series of 
historical romances, into the pattern of which would be woven stormy 
days of the fifteenth century, the Duke of Burgundy, King Charles VI, 
as well as the more contemporary Chouans. 

For a number of years, in fact, the spell and the sign of Waverley 
had descended upon Balzac. On November 23, 1821, on the eve of a 
visit to his sister, Mme Surville, at Bayeux, he writes: 

Prie donc ton mari de s’informer: [1°] Dans quelle partie de la Normandie 
est Chateau-Gaillard, ou le ChAteau-Gaillard. 2° Ecris-moi done, s’il y a 
une bibliothéque 4 Bayeux, ou 4 Caen, et s’il a la faculté d’en avoir les livres. 
3° S’il y a beaucoup de livres sur l’histoire de France, surtout des mémoires 
particuliers, qui donnent du jour sur les époques. Le roman que j’irai faire 
[chez vous] sera ou la Démence de Charles VI, ou la Faction Armagnac et 
Bourguignonne, ou la Conspiration d’ Amboise, ou la Saint-Barthélemy, ou les 
Premiers Temps de V histoire de France.® 


Faint, but none the less perceptible, is the glimpse of Balzac’s method 
which we may disengage from these lines; a method which will be pro- 
jected into the golden years of his creation: an emulation of the liter- 
ary “mode” of the day, in this case dictated by the enormous popular- 
ity of Scott; and an insatiable appetite for impression—literary, oral, 
sensory. As this letter and our columns of scribbled notes disclose, 
Balzac was interested over a period of years in a historical fiction 
centering about the Burgundian and Armagnac leagues. Might it be 
possible to determine what documents he had encountered, or pro- 
posed to consult, for the fabrication of his romance? 

One source presents itself for examination at once. In 1882, at the 
sale of the library of Balzac’s widow, a portion of item 22 of the Cata- 
logue’ reads as follows: 


4 Title of one of the most significant chapters of F. Baldensperger’s Orientations étran- 
géres chez Honoré de Balzac (Paris: Champion, 1927). 

5 See the curious chapter in Pierre Abraham’s Créatures chez Balzac (Paris: Gallimard, 
{1931]}), ‘‘qui présente Balzac sous le masque d'un pseudonyme inconnu.”’ 

6 Letters to his family ...., Letter 14, p. 49. 

7 Catalogue d'une partie des livres de la bibliothéque de madame veuve Honoré de Balzac 
... , H6tel Drouot, 25-26 avril 1882. 
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Collection des mémoires relatifs 4 Vhistoire de France, depuis le régne de 
Philippe-Auguste jusqu’au commencement du XVITI¢ siécle (premiére série, 
52 vol.) ... par Petrror et Mommerqué. Paris, Foucault, [1819-1826]. 


Balzac had owned this collection of memoirs for many years. It seems 
even probable that, already in 1828, he possessed a portion of the 
series. In any event, as we shall prove, he had had access to it. The 
rough notes scribbled across the face of his mother’s letter will shed 
further light upon this question of sources. Let us examine these notes, 
one by one. 

The numerals, 170, 171.—Page 171 of Volume VI [1819] of the 
above-mentioned Collection forms the beginning of a Tableau du régne 
de Charles VI, including a rather general review of the Armagnac and 
the Burgundian factions. Both pages 170 and 171 bear references to 
one of the most important source books for the history of that period: 
Jean Juvénal des Ursins, Histoire de Charles VI, second édition, pub- 
lished by Théodore and Denis Godefroy, Imprimerie Royale, 1653, one 
volume, folio. Thus we arrive at an indication of a second possible 
source for Balzac’s projected fiction. This indication becomes a cer- 
tainty as we follow the succeeding notations. 

Archers, arbalestriers—No mention is made of such military types 
in the Tableau du régne de Charles VI, but there are many references to 
archers and arbalestriers throughout Juvénal des Ursins’s history, the 
policy of the crown being to train archers and crossbowmen in each 
village of France, par émulation sur les Anglois: 

Et en outre fut defendu qu’on ne iouast 4 quelque ieu que ce fust, sinon 4 
l’arc, ou Al’arbalestre. Et en peu de temps les Archers de France furent telle- 
ment duits 4 l’are, qu’ils surmontoient 4 bien tirer les Anglois, & se mettoient 
tous communement 4 !’exercice de l’arc & de l’arbalestre. Et en effect si en- 
semble se fussent mis, il eussent esté plus puissans que les princes & nobles. 
Et pource fut enioint par le Roy, qu’on cessast, & que seulement y eust certain 
nombre en vne ville & pays, d’Archers & d’Arbalestriers.® 


A spell of romance hovers about these archers and crossbowmen; 
and had not this spell been already cast, upon Balzac and upon France, 
by the author of Quentin Durward? In 1823 this fiction had appeared 
in Paris both in French and in English, and translations followed in 


* Year 1394, p. 104. 
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successive editions from 1824.° The romantic figure of Scott’s young 
archer of the Scottish Guard stirred the imagination of Balzac for 
many years. With characteristic economy, he did not abandon this 
sympathetic adventurer, but reverts to him again and again. In 
Maitre Cornélius, a story wherein Balzac’s emulation of Scott is most 
conscious, the analogy between the nephew of the ““Grand-Maitre des 
Arbalestriers”’ and the nephew of Ludovic Lesley is striking. Like- 
wise, in Illusions perdues, one wonders whether the manuscript which 
Lucien de Rubempré offers to Doguereau, L’ Archer de Charles 1X, may 
not reflect, not only the admiration of Balzac for Sir Walter, but also 
the disappointment of a neophyte of letters who, in 1828, had read and 
annotated the memoirs of Juvénal des Ursins as a source of inspira- 
tion for his Archer de Charles VI, destined never to appear. 

Cte d’Armagnac, beau-pére de l’assassiné, [qui] a épousé Bonne 
d’ Armagn{ac].—This inaccurate notation indicates that Balzac was 
not here following Juvénal des Ursins (wherein there is no mention of 
this marriage), but the Tableau du régne de Charles VI, which he is cit- 
ing imperfectly from memory. In this latter volume we read: “Ils 
[Armagnac et sa faction] imposérent au duc d’Orléans le devoir 
d’épouser Bonne, sa fille, et ce mariage lia de la maniére la plus intime 
les deux maisons.’° A Duke of Orleans was, to be sure, Armagnac’s 
son-in-law; but Balzac has confused the poet, Charles of Orleans, hus- 
band of Bonne d’Armagnac, with his father, Louis of Orleans. The 
latter perished at the hands of assassins, while the former died peace- 
fully in his bed. It is interesting to note further that Louis of Orleans 
appears with all his doubtful glory as the hero of one of Balzac’s 
Contes drolatiques, ‘La faulse courtizane.” In another tale, ‘‘La Con- 
nestable,” Bonne of Berry, wife of the Constable Bernard VII of 
Armagnac—but not her daughter, Bonne d’Armagnac!—fills the 
réle of heroine of a doubly complex love intrigue: one of those women, 


® Quentin Durward, oul’ Ecossais 4 la cour de Louis XI. Par sir Walter Scott ... , 4 vols., 
Gosselin & Ladvocat; announced in the Bibliographie de la France, May 31, 1823. 

Quentin Durward. By the author of Waverley, etc., 3 vols., Didot; announced in the 
Bibliographie de la France, July 19, 1823. 

Also new editions and translations in 1824, 1825, 1827, 1828. 

10 Collection des mémoires ... , VI, 290. 


11 See C. Samaran, La maison d’ Armagnac au XV® siécle et les derniéres luttes de la 
féodalité au midi de la France (1907). 
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the author notes in a list of his “charming” heroines, whom a man 
need never fear to trust—with his secret or his purse!" 

Benoit Gentien.—This figure is mentioned by Juvénal des Ursins as 
the spokesman for the University of Paris and for the Provosts of the 
Merchants and Aldermen.'* Le Laboureur has sought to identify him 
with the ‘‘Moine de Saint Denis,’’ whose history" is the second im- 
portant source book for the reign of Charles VI. Gentien was killed 
during the street fighting which followed the entry of the Burgundians 
into Paris in 1418. 

Pierre Cauchon.—The notorious Bishop of Beauvais, ‘“‘fils d’un 
laboureur de vignes auprés de Rheims,” according to Juvénal des 
Ursins, who “faisoit diligence de ... faire mourir [trois religieux de 
l’abbaye Sainct Denys]. ... Ce qu’il faisoit, afin de monstrer qu’il 
estoit bon & zelé Anglois. :..”’ 

L’écharpe rouge, l’écharpe blanche, la croix droite, [?] et sautoir.— 
These were the devices of the various factions, paraphernalia dear to 
the heart of the historical novelist. Balzac drew for these from both his 
sources. The écharpe rouge was the rallying sign of the popular party, 
according to the Tableau du régne de Charles VI; while, according to 
Juvénal des Ursins, the king’s men wore la croix droite blanche, qui est 
la vraye enseigne du Roy .....° The sautoiier or sautoir—that is, bands 
of cloth worn across the shoulders and chest in form of the St. An- 
drew’s cross—was the sign of the Burgundian party. 

Perrinet Leclerc, fils [de] Pierre—This youth, who betrayed Paris 
to the Burgundians, is mentioned both in the Tableau du régne de 
Charles VI and by Juvénal des Ursins, but only the latter gives the 
name of his father, Pierre.'” 

28-29 mai 1418.—This was the date on which the city of Paris was 
given over to the Burgundians. Both of Balzac’s sources mention it.'* 

La paix.—The historical romance usually ends upon a note of 
peace. In this case, the emulator of Scott very likely intended to con- 

12 Honoré de Balzac, Pensées, sujets, fragmens, ed. J. Crépet (1910), pp. xxxvii, 122. 

% Year 1412, p. 248. 

14 Le Moine de Saint-Denis, Histoire de Charles VI, trans. Jean le Laboureur (Paris: 
L. Billaine, 1663; 2 vols. in-fol.). 

18 Year 1420, p. 388. 1 Year 1411, p. 236. 

17 Collection des mémoires ... , VI, 336; Juvénal des Ursins (1418), p. 348. 

18 Collection des mémoires ... , VI, 337; Juvénal des Ursins (1418), p. 348. 
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clude his fiction with the peace which followed the Burgundian entry 
into Paris and the bloody and disastrous defeat of the Armagnac fac- 
tion, all of which forms much of the closing chapters of Juvénal des 
Ursins’s chronicle. 

Helion de Jacqueville—This figure is not mentioned in the Tableau 
du régne de Charles VI, while the Monk of Saint Denis refers to him 
as Léon de Jacqueville. But in Juvénal des Ursins’s record we read: 
“Les Cabochiens de Paris voulurent auoir vn Capitaine. Et prirent 
vn Chevalier de Beausse, nommé Messire Helion de Iacqueuille, qui 
estoit bien habile de son corps.’’!® This Jacqueville, a riotous sort of 
leaguer, was indeed a most favorable subject for the historical novelist 
or playwright.”° 


Our examination of the notes which Balzac scribbled on the cover of 
his mother’s urgent letter leads us to conclude that in 1828 the novelist 
was in all seriousness still gathering materials for a projected romance, 
La faction Armagnac et Bourguignonne, an intention which he had an- 
nounced in 1821; that he had utilized for historical reference the Col- 
lection des mémoires relatifs @ Vhistoire de France, and had supple- 
mented that more general account with a further source book: Jean 
Juvénal des Ursins’s Histoire de Charles VI. More significant still is 
the indication which these hieroglyphics furnish of that great store 
of potential energy which one associates with the later Balzac. In 
1828 we discover a careless man of business, with Gascon insouciance 
fondling his seven-year-old dream to write a fiction after the manner 
of the author of Waverley. Years later the same artist was able to draw 
forth from the deep and secret well of literary vitality those financial 
vicissitudes which he had so scorned in 1828, and fashion from them 


the drama of César Birotteau. 
JARED Eric WENGER, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
19 Year 1413, p. 250. 


20 Hellion (spelled with two l’s) de Jacqueville appears as a mute figure in Alexandre 
Dumas'’s Tour Saint-Jacques, a historical drama presented in 1856. 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT BOOKS ON THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ENGLAND 


In the last few years a number of books on the Renaissance in England 
have come to the editors of Modern philology which have not yet been reviewed 
because of a lack of space to deal with all of them adequately, or because of a 
lack of time on the part of reviewers to weigh all of them carefully. These 
books are here surveyed briefly. In most cases little is attempted beyond an 
indication of the nature and obvious value of the work, but in some cases, 
especially of recent books, a somewhat fuller account is given. 

Outstanding in its field is Bibliography of British history, Tudor period, 
1485-16038 (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933), edited by Conyers Read, which is “the second volume of a series of 
bibliographies of British history of which Charles Gross, Sources and Literature 
of English History ....to 1485, forms the first, and Godfrey Davies, Bibliog- 
raphy of British History . . . . 1603 to 1714, the third.” Only printed material 
is included, and no claim for exhaustiveness is made even here, emphasis 
being laid on original studies of documents and facts and on works that have 
independent value. But within its limits the bibliography is an excellent one. 
Short surveys of the more important general works and collections appear at 
the beginning of the large sections; and comments on individual items, refer- 
ences to important articles in journals, and cross-references are liberally sup- 
plied. Literature, treated only as one aspect of ‘Cultural and social history,” 
is naturally not stressed. The selection, especially of bibliographical and 
general works (pp. 238-39), however, is not up to the standard of the rest of 
the book. Of the three items mentioned under bibliography of literature, 
for instance, two are annual bibliographies published in two American jour- 
nals—one listing works on the Renaissance, the other ranging over the general 
field of English literature but including only work produced by Americans. 
The last at least is less significant for the general student of the English Ren- 
aissance than are several annual bibliographies issued as separate volumes: 
Annual bibliography of English language and literature (1921+), edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Association; Year’s work in English studies 
(1921+), edited for the English Association; and Jahresbericht iiber die Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie (1880+-). The stu- 
dent of literature, however, will find in this volume what he chiefly needs— 
an adequate guide to the significant historical literatere of England in the 
sixteenth century. George W. Cole’s Index to bibliographical papers published 
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by the Bibliographical Society and the Library Association, London, 1877-1932 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), published for the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, is of particular interest to students of the Renaissance 
because English bibliographers have, at least until recently, given their chief 
attention to early printing. Two recent catalogues of collections in America 
have exceptional value. The Huntington Library supplement to the Short-title 
catalogue of English books, 1475-1640, compiled by C. K. Edmonds and pub- 
lished as Huntington Library bulletin, No. 4 (October, 1933), corrects errors in 
the record of Huntington Library items as given in the Short-title catalogue 
and adds an extensive list. In a second section the additional titles not record- 
ed in the Short-title catalogue, one hundred and six in number, are more fully 
described. A check list of fifteenth century books in the Newberry Library and in 
other libraries of Chicago, compiled by Pierce Butler, of the University of 
Chicago, and issued by the Newberry Library (Chicago, 1933), is a handsome 
volume containing a scholarly catalogue and a full alphabetical index of nearly 
eighteen hundred books, well selected to represent the important presses and 
the works, classic, medieval, and contemporary, which interested men most at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

A number of miscellaneous works may be mentioned next. Scarcely less 
important for the Renaissance than for the Middle Ages is G. R. Owst’s 
Literature and pulpit in medieval England, a neglected chapter in the history of 
English letters & of the English people (Cambridge: University Press, 1933). 
In this well-documented discussion of a large body of homiletic literature 
Dr. Owst aims to show “the debt of English literature to the message of her 
medieval Church” (p. vii). Many phases of the moral teaching in sermons and 
of the realistic presentation of life among the masses are discussed with par- 
ticular attention to the reflection of the same interests in exemplum, allegory, 
drama, satire, and complaint. Even in so large a volume it would be impos- 
sible to deal adequately with any one phase of this field, but the author gives 
an excellent and comprehensive survey, which is brought down to include 
much of the important social literature of the early sixteenth century. One 
pardonable, in fact almost inevitable, result of the approach is that the origi- 
nality and pervasiveness of secular literature is at times minimized in the 
emphasis laid on the sermon. Dr. Owst’s earlier Preaching in medieval Eng- 
land and a number of recent articles and books by others dealing with the 
technique and content of the medieval sermon indicate the increasing inter- 
est in the field. Atheism in the English Renaissance, by George T. Buckley 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), gives a careful survey of the 
varied influences, both of classical and of Renaissance thought, whether po- 
litical, philosophical, or religious, which contributed to religious skepticism or 
atheism in England before 1600, and also of the efforts of preachers, human- 
ists, and literary men to stem this tide of rationalism and doubt. The work 
concludes with fresh studies of the attitude of Marlowe and of Raleigh. 
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Elizabethan life in some of its more practical aspects is illustrated in Thomas 
Lodge and other Elizabethans (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933), 
edited by Charles J. Sisson, with its large amount of valuable new material 
drawn chiefly from the records of courts of law in the Public Record Office of 
London. The book consists of a study of Thomas Lodge and his family, by 
Professor Sisson; of Barnabe Barnes and of Sir George Buc, by Mark Eccles; 
of Lodowick Bryskett and his family, and of John Lyly at St. Bartholomew’s, 
by Deborah Jones. In “‘Thomas Lodge and his family,” for example, despite 
its mass of legal data, the career of a great London merchant, a leader in 
trade and a lord mayor, is vividly pictured, with material as to the marriages 
of members of the family, property settlements, homes, retainers, charities, 
and perpetual lawsuits, in the midst of which one son, Thomas, pursues learn- 
ing, literature, and adventure, to become a thorn in the flesh of the sober 
merchant. Much additional material on Lodge, with some correction of Pro- 
fessor Sisson’s work, has since been furnished by Miss Alice Walker in the 
Review of English studies, [X (1933), 410-32; X (1934), 46-54. The general 
subject of Tudor biography is treated by Marie Schiitt in Die englische Bio- 
graphik der Tudor-Zeit (‘‘Britannica,’’ Heft I [Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter & Co. m.b.H., 1930]), which gives a full survey of types of bio- 
graphical material in the period. A single item of a philological character 
to be mentioned here is a very detailed study, Die Sprache Caxtons, by Helmut 
Wiencke (‘‘Kélner anglistische Arbeiten,’”’ Vol. XI [Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, 1930]). 

One phase of the important subject of Tudor translation is ably handled in 
Translations from the classics into English from Caxton to Chapman, 1477- 
1620 (‘University of Wisconsin studies in language and literature,’ No. 35 
[Madison, 1933]), by H. B. Lathrop. Besides a fuller history of translation 
from the classics than is to be found in any earlier study, the work contains 
valuable discussions of the development of taste and style and of critical atti- 
tudes, supported by liberal citations from the translations themselves but 
more particularly from the prefatory material accompanying them. In a 
few sections—probably as a result of preparation at long intervals—some 
recent articles important for certain phases of the subject have not been taken 
into account. It is unfortunate, in fact, that the chronological and alphabetical 
lists at the end could not have been checked by the material that Professor 
Pollard is gathering for his chronological list of English books printed before 
1600, to be published by the Bibliographical Society. Though details may 
need correction, the work should remain a standard guide for the history of 
translation in the Renaissance in England. In Translation an Elizabethan art 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), F. O. Matthiessen has focused 
upon the work of four outstanding men, North and Holland as translators 
from the classics, Hoby and Florio as translators of two famous works of the 
Renaissance—Castiglione’s Courtier and Montaigne’s Essays. Naturally 
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in much of his book the author is forced to follow the paths of the notable 
scholars and critics who have preceded him. He has something new and worth 
while to offer, however, especially in his studies of diction and style. Wilfred 
P. Mustard has edited, with critical text, introduction, and notes, De curialium 
misertis of Aeneas Silvius (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928), laying in 
his introduction especial emphasis on the fact which makes the work of par- 
ticular interest for students of English literature in the Renaissance—that 
the first three of Alexander Barclay’s Eclogues were, according to the title, 
“gathered”’ out of this epistle of Aeneas Silvius. 

A subject that has received a good deal of attention recently is the use and 
interpretation of classic mythology in the poetry of the Renaissance. An 
excellent introduction to the field is to be found in Charles G. Osgood’s 
Boccaccio on poetry (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930), a pleasing 
translation of the preface and Books XIV and XV of Genealogia deorum gentili- 
um, in which Boccaccio discusses the various types of interpretation of myth 
as allegorical or symbolic, and makes his notable defense of poetry, especially 
classic poetry, as teaching through myth. The translation is accompanied by 
an important introduction and valuable notes. In Mythology and the Renais- 
sance tradition in English poetry (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1932), Douglas Bush, after a survey of the medieval background, deals com- 
prehensively with classical mythology in English poetry from the early six- 
teenth century through Milton. While the author is interested chiefly in 
the influence of myth on the development of poetry, there is a sufficiently de- 
tailed study of the general use of classical myth in the age, even in fiction. A 
more specialized piece of work is Classical mythology in the poetry of Edmund 
Spenser (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932), by H. G. Lotspeich, 
a condensed but able account of the sources and the poetic symbolism of 
Spenser’s mythological figures, arranged alphabetically, with an introduction. 

General literary currents of another type are handled in Elizabethan love 
conventions (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1933), by L. E. Pear- 
son. After a rapid view of medieval and Renaissance love poetry through 
Wyat and Surrey, the author deals fully with the sonnet cycles of the last two 
decades of the sixteenth century and with some phases of the reaction against 
Petrarchism. In the main, the large body of Renaissance love poetry of other 
types is disregarded. Even the renewed interest in Ovid and the vogue of 
Platonism in England receive little more than passing notice. Platonism is 
represented, for example, by a few paragraphs on the early vogue in Italy 
(pp. 42-45) and on the influence on Spenser (pp. 162-66), with two notes 
(pp. 338-41) giving an abstract of some points in Harrison’s Platonism in 
English poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and in a magazine article 
by J. A. Symonds on “The Dantesque and Platonic ideals of love.’”’ Even Book 
IV of the Courtier, which is roughly outlined in the notes under the caption 
“Precepts of love in the ‘Courtier’”’ (pp. 328-29), is discussed in the text 
(pp. 52-53) without suggestion of a connection with Platonism or reference 
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to the author’s earlier remarks on Bembo and Castiglione (pp. 44-45). Again, 
in dealing with Shakespeare’s ‘‘philosophy of love’ (pp. 283-96) as shown in 
the two long poems and the early plays, she does not mention the Ovidian in- 
fluence—direct in the poems, less direct in the Two gentlemen of Verona, 
where it is apparently derived from Lyly—or the Platonic element which the 
present reviewer stressed in “‘Bassanio as an ideal lover” in Manly anniversary 
studies in language and literature. Mrs. Pearson has a large body of good ma- 
terial and an enthusiasm for the subject that makes her work interesting and 
often stimulating, but, following now one authority closely and later another, 
she has fallen short of weaving the material into a consistent whole. 

The remaining works on poets and poetry include Studies in Spenser’s 
historical allegory (“Johns Hopkins monographs in literary history” [Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932]), by the late Edwin Greenlaw, published 
under the supervision of Ray Heffner, which consists of four distinct but re- 
lated chapters. The first traces the sixteenth-century interest in Arthurian 
and Welsh legends as history from the controversy between Polydore Vergil 
and Leland over the historicity of Arthur to Spenser’s time; the second argues 
that Elizabethan writers presented generalized or abstract allegory, with far 
less of the elaborate shadowing of details as to events or the lives of individuals 
than many students have read into it; the other two are reprints, with revision, 
of earlier articles on the satire of Mother Hubberds tale and on Spenser’s con- 
ception of the ideal political policy for England. Studies in Spenser’s Com- 
plaints by Harold Stein (New York: Oxford University Press, 1934) deals 
with the publication of the Complaints and with the history and the signifi- 
cance of the various minor poems that go to make up the volume. As a whole 
the work is excellent, with a clear presentation of known facts and a discrimi- 
nating appraisal of the theories advanced by predecessors in the field. The 
chief departure from a cautious attitude is in the interpretation of Mother 
Hubberds tale. Because the many allusions to Spenser’s troubles about this 
poem begin after its publication in the Complaints in 1591, the author rejects 
Greenlaw’s theory that the second part of the poem was written in 1579 as an 
attack on the proposed marriage of Elizabeth with Alencon, and conjectures, 
on rather slight grounds, that Spenser was satirizing Burghley’s alliance with 
James VI around 1590. The evidence in A. B. Leible’s “Conventions of ani- 
mal symbolism and satire in Spenser’s Mother Hubberds tale” (cf. University 
of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic Series, VIII, 449-52) that the ma- 
terial of the second part of the poem is no less conventional than that of the 
first weakens both Greenlaw’s theory and Stein’s, and suggests that the satire 
does not go much beyond the easily recognizable allusion to Burghley’s 
unfriendliness to soldiers and poets. A searching study of the Virgilian 
influence on Spenser has been made by Merritt Y. Hughes in Virgil and 
Spenser (‘University of California publications in English” [Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1929]), and another phase of the classical debt 
of the Renaissance is comprehensively and adequately surveyed in The 
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Catullian influence in English lyric poetry, circa 1600-1650, by J. B. Emperor 
(“University of Missouri studies” [Columbia, Mo., 1928]). In The seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604, from contemporary documents (London: John 
Murray, 1928), B. M. Ward prints for the first time many important records 
and letters, which are used as the basis of conjectures usually too bold to 
attract careful students of history and literature. Anthony Mundy, an Eliza- 
bethan man of letters (“University of California publications in English” 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1928]), by Celeste Turner, gives a 
detailed account of Munday’s career and of his works, many of which are in- 
accessible to the ordinary student. Miltons geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitiitsbuchhandlung, 1933), by Hans- 
Oskar Wilde—written under the influence of recent books on English culture 
in the seventeenth century (see pp. 141-42)—deals with the relative impor- 
tance of different trends, especially humanism and puritanism, in molding 
Milton’s thought. 

By way of editions of poetry, Hyder E. Rollins has added three new titles 
to his series of Elizabethan miscellanies and four volumes to his edition of the 
Pepys ballads since the review of his work in this field in Modern philology, 
XXVIII (1930), 232-35. All are published at Cambridge by the Harvard 
University Press. Of the miscellanies, Brittons Bowre of delights of 1591 (1933) 
is the fifth facsimile reproduction in the “Huntington Library publications” 
of the rare or unique volumes in the Library. The Pheniz nest of 1593 (1931) 
and A poetical rhapsody of 1602 (2 vols., 1931, 1932) are facsimile reprints of 
the first editions. The supplementary poems found in the later editions of A 
rhapsody are added. The introductions and notes of these miscellanies 
represent Professor Rollins’ work at its best—exact, full, and scholarly. The 
four volumes of ballads complete his edition of the ballads in the Pepys 
Collection which had not already been reprinted. Volumes V—-VII (1931) con- 
tain broadsides printed from 1689 to 1702; Volume VIII (1932) consists of 
indexes. The succinct but adequate introduction and notes for each ballad, 
with material gathered often from out-of-the-way sources and in very di- 
verse fields, indicate both the industry and the learning of the editor. Edi- 
tions of poetry to be noticed here include three other examples of valuable 
editorial work, with new historical material in the introductions and in textual 
or explanatory notes. Samuel Daniel, Poems and A defence of ryme, edited by 
A. C. Sprague (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930), contains a small 
collection of the most important poems. J. Milton French has printed, for the 
first time, George Wither’s History of the pestilence (1625) (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1932) from the manuscript in Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, the work later enlarged and published as Britain’s remembrancer. 
The manuscript of Milton’s Paradise lost Book I, edited by Helen Darbishire 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), includes a clear facsimile of the manuscript, 
followed by a reprint of the first edition of Book I, with a transcript of the 
corresponding part of the manuscript printed on the opposite page. 
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Under drama, Das englische Renaissancedrama (Leipzig and Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1929), by Philipp Aronstein, is a general survey to 1642 by 
one who has long been an authority in the field. In Lost plays and masques 
1500-1642 (“Cornell studies in English” [Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1933]), Gertrude M. Sibley provides an alphabetical list of lost plays, 
giving the established facts and the important conjectures in succinct sum- 
maries drawn largely from standard works on the Elizabethan drama. The 
important monograph of L. M. Ellison, The early romantic drama at the English 
court (1917), is not used, and various articles and notes in journals, like that 
of the reviewer “On two old plays” in Modern philology, XIV (1916), 16, are 
disregarded. An especially able study in a narrower field is The English folk- 
play (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), 
by E. K. Chambers. With a hundred and fifty-nine texts listed at the end of 
the volume as a basis, instead of the twenty-nine available when he wrote on 
the mummers’ play in the Mediaeval stage in 1903, and with many forms of 
kindred Continental folk plays for comparison, Sir Edmund has studied in 
detail the characteristic features of several general types of mummers’ plays, 
concluding with an essay on the problem of origin. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant part of the study is that summarized in the statement that “the tradi- 
tional text, so far as Saint George is concerned, is based upon Johnson’s ro- 
mance [The famous history of the Seven Champions of Christendom (1596, 1597)] 
or some derivative thereof” (p. 192). Four doctoral dissertations, all compe- 
tent pieces of work, deal with special phases of the drama. Two belong to the 
“Yale studies in English,” and were published at New Haven by the Yale 
University Press in 1928: Nathan Field, the actor-playwright, by Roberta F. 
Brinkley, and Thomas Heywood, a study in the Elizabethan drama of everyday 
life, by Otelia Cromwell. Two, from the University of Pennsylvania, were 
published at Philadelphia in 1932: Thomas May: man of letters, 1595-1650, 
by A. G. Chester, and The dramatic works and translations of Sir William 
Lower with a reprint of ‘The enchanted lovers,” by W. B. Gates. 

Among editions, two volumes which have been added to the edition of 
Marlowe under the general editorship of R. H. Case (New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh, Dial Press) since the first two volumes were reviewed in Modern 
philology (X XIX [1931], 248) may be mentioned first: the Poems, edited by 
L. C. Martin (1931), and Doctor Faustus, edited by F. S. Boas (1932). Both 
maintain the high level of the earlier volumes. Especially interesting is Pro- 
fessor Boas’ study of the transmission of the text of Doctor Faustus, with his 
choice of the edition of 1616 as the basis of his text, and his attempt to com- 
bine with it parts of the edition of 1604. A gap in dramatic texts long felt 
by students of Stuart drama has been filled by J. J. Elson’s edition of our 
most inclusive collection of drolls, The Wits or, sport upon sport (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1932), with an excellent introduction and notes. 
Robert Burton’s ‘“Philosophaster” with an English translation of the same, to- 
gether with his other minor writings in prose and verse, edited by Paul Jordan- 
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Smith, has been issued by the Stanford University Press (Stanford University, 
Calif., 1931) in a very handsome form. The Latin text of the comedy is re- 
printed from Buckley’s edition in the Roxburghe Club, with the editor’s trans- 
lation opposite. The drinking academy, printed by Hyder E. Rollins in Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association, XX XIX (1924), 837-71, from 
the manuscript now in the Huntington Library, has since appeared as a sepa- 
rate volume under the editorship of Hyder E. Rollins and 8. A. Tannenbaum, 
with a full discussion of the evidence for Thomas Randolph’s authorship 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930). Two single plays appearing 
for the first time in modern editions, both with valuable introduction and 
notes, are Samuel Brooke’s Latin pastoral Melanthe, printed in 1615, which is 
edited by J. S. G. Bolton (“Yale studies in English” [New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928]); and John Kirke’s Seven Champions of Christendome, 
edited by G. E. Dawson in the Western Reserve University bulletin (Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1929). 

Several of the many books on Shakespeare are of an interpretative char- 
acter. Especially interesting is E. E. Stoll’s Art and artifice in Shakespeare, a 
study in dramatic contrast and illusion (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1933), which sets forth the conceptions of art 
that have evolved in the course of the author’s earlier Shakespearean studies. 
Here, with the thesis that ‘‘the whole is more important than any part, the 
dramatic and poetic structure than the characters, and emotional illusion 
than verisimilitude” (pp. 3-4), he proceeds to emphasize illusion as a basic 
element in creative art. On illusion and not on truth to life depends contrast 
or conflict in situation and character. Thus in Othello he finds (p. 44) “the 
various repetition, whereby the contrasts are enforced and impressed upon 
us....a sort of artistic manipulation, which, overriding the ordinary re- 
strictions of psychology and realism verges upon the confines of another art, 
that of music.’’ (Analysis of the plays in terms of orchestration is frequent.) 
Neither the artificiality of situation nor the rigid conventionality of char- 
acters which Professor Stoll ascribed to Shakespeare in his earlier studies 
and largely takes for granted here is regarded by him as destroying the sense 
of reality in the plays. The language of Othello, he says, “however exalted, is, 
as is universally recognized, that of real passion; the characters, within the 
limits set, are, for all the liberties taken—real people” (p. 28). Othello and 
Hamlet furnish the material for the most elaborate sections of the book, but 
aspects of most of the plays are surveyed. The author, as usual, illustrates his 
ideas from a wide knowledge of literature, and he enforces his own interpre- 
tation ky many quotations from critics who emphasize the imaginative ele- 
ments of literature. Writing with contempt for the problems and the values 
of those who find in Shakespeare’s work a greater truth to Elizabethan life 
than he concedes, Professor Stoll is often arbitrary in his interpretation—both 
dramatic and aesthetic—but his discussion is never negligible and is usually 
interesting and stimulating. Shakespeare’s problem comedies (New York: 
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Macmillan Co., 1931), by W. W. Lawrence, is a series of careful studies deal- 
ing with the survival in the comedies of Shakespeare’s third period of attitudes 
and conventions from medieval stories, which do not harmonize with his 
typical Renaissance attitude in the portrayal of character. The wheel of fire, 
essays in interpretation of Shakespeare’s sombre tragedies (London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1930), by G. Wilson Knight, with a prefa- 
tory introduction by T. 8. Eliot, contains, along with much penetrating ob- 
servation on Shakespeare’s creative art, far more that misinterprets him as a 
result of the author’s penchant for finding overelaborate moral and symbolic 
meanings in the plays. In The approach to Shakespeare, by J. W. Mackail 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1930), 
which represents the Lord Northcliffe Lectures in Literature at University 
College, London, for 1930, the author begins with a protest against approach- 
ing Shakespeare’s work through an excessive emphasis on environment or a 
too minute analysis of the plays themselves, and he attempts to study them 
as true works of art. Although he occasionally deals with theory as fact, or 
inclines to an uncritical acceptance of tradition, the discussion is both stimu- 
lating and characterized by good taste and good judgment. J. Q. Adams’ 
editions of Hamlet and Macbeth (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929, 1931) have, 
in addition to text and notes, “a running Commentary that attempts to inter- 
pret the characters, to explain the development of the plot, and to point out 
the literary values in each scene” (Macbeth, p. vii). These works are the ripe 
product of an able scholar. 

Historical studies in the Shakespearean field include two works by T. W. 
Baldwin from the Princeton University Press. The organization and personnel 
of the Shakespearean company, published in 1927, is a work at least to be 
reckoned with by all students, but it has not been reviewed in Modern phi- 
lology because of the difficulty of discussing within appropriate compass the 
doubtful conjectures which are often used as a foundation for elaborate struc- 
tures. Professor Baldwin’s later work, William Shakespeare adapts a hanging 
(1931), presents a mass of historical fact in a scholarly fashion—records of 
certain executions by hanging in 1588, with reprints of several rare tracts— 
but the argument by which he finds these events reflected ir the text of the 
Comedy of errors is extremely dubious. Shakespeare studies, biographical and 
literary, by E. I. Fripp (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1930), consists of twenty-two 
brief studies which are chiefly connected with persons or events at Stratford, 
and throw some new light on Shakespeare’s family circle and environment. 
In Materials for the life of Shakespeare (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930), Pierce Butler, of Tulane University, has brought to- 
gether, for student or general reader, some of the well-known source 
material connected with the life and dramatic career of Shakespeare, 
with comment and explanation. Shakespeare allusions and parallels (“Lehigh 
University publication, Studies in the humanities,’ No. 8 [Bethlehem, Pa., 
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1931]), by A. Bruce Black and Robert M. Smith, adds to the mass of Shake- 
speare allusions already known a number of new ones dated from 1599 to 1701. 
The genesis of Shakespeare idolatry, 1766-1799, a study in English criticism of 
the late eighteenth century, by R. W. Babcock (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1931), is a careful analysis of the appraisal of Shake- 
speare in the period surveyed, based on a thorough study of both magazines 
and critical treatises. 

Finally, several of the recent books on Shakespeare have an important 
bearing on the problems of text. J. Dover Wilson in T'he manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and the problems of its transmission (Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Company, 1934, 2 vols.) completes his long 
labor on the text of Hamlet begun with two articles in the Library in 1918 and 
continued with other studies and an edition of the play. The present work 
prepares the way for an edition of the play in the New Cambridge Shakespeare 
and for a volume on its dramatic difficulties. Seeking explanations of all the 
errors and variants in the different forms of the text, Professor Wilson sketches 
in Volume I a complicated history for the Second Quarto and the First Folio. 
The first, he argues, was set up from Shakespeare’s own manuscript, by a 
poorly trained compositor, who in haste omitted words and passages and often 
misread Shakespeare’s difficult hand, but who followed the spelling more 
slavishly than a more skilful compositor would have done. Then a press cor- 
rector made some changes without reference to the copy. The First Folio 
text the author derives from a conjectured prompt-copy prepared from 
Shakespeare’s manuscript around 1601 by a playhouse scribe, who cut some 
speeches, added stage directions, and made some editorial changes. This 
prompt-book was copied for printing in the First Folio by a second scribe, who, 
having a general familiarity with the play, made some errors due to faulty 
memory. The First Quarto, which is discussed here only to help in solving the 
problems of the other two texts, Professor Wilson regards as a pirated form of 
the prompt-book. His second volume is concerned with such matters as 
alignment, punctuation, choice of variants, and emendations, with a view to 
the construction of a text based on Q2 as nearest to Shakespeare’s original, 
with the use of F1 and even Q1 for the correction of faulty readings. Of the 
five appendixes, the most valuable are the last two, giving the variants in the 
stage directions and the dialogue of the Globe edition, Q2, F1, and Q1, with 
page references to the discussion in the main body of the book. As Professor 
Wilson recognizes (p. 66), the realm is one of conjecture, in which objection 
can and will be raised to his theories. A very logical objection can be urged 
against his fundamental theory that Shakespeare, completing his draft of the 
text, had no further connection with his own work (pp. 170-74). On the basis 
of it, the fact that Q2 contains material not found in the Folio is explained as 
due to omissions from Shakespeare’s manuscript by the scribe of the prompt- 
book. These include the ‘‘deft’”’ excision of two passages in III, iv, 71-81; but, 
since the meter of the Folio is regular here and Q2 shows irregularities where 
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the material lacking in the Folio joins the rest, the logical conclusion is, as 
Professor Manly pointed out long ago (Studies in philology, XIV [1917], 125), 
that Shakespeare added these passages to a text previously left as complete. 
Again, for IV, i, 40-44, where Professor Wilson offers three “possible” ex- 
planations of the short line 40 and feels forced to accept a ‘makeshift’ emen- 
dation, an obvious explanation is that an addition was made to Q2. A com- 
parison of the two texts suggests that Shakespeare expanded some of Ham- 
let’s speeches after the basic manuscript of the Folio text had branched off. 
If so, a strong presumption is created against some phases of the history of 
Q2 and F1 as outlined by Professor Wilson and against the current theory of 
the English bibliographical school that Shakespeare revised the old Hamlet 
only once. In part, however, his line of reasoning is well supported by the 
evidence—which is handled with skill in spite of certain prepossessions on his 
part. Thoroughly acquainted with every variant and every peculiarity of the 
original editions of Hamlet, he has dealt with specific variants and errors in a 
way that represents a great advance over any previous critical work on the 
text, and the study as a whole is of exceptional value. 

In The printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare (Oxford University Press 
for the Bibliographical Society, 1932), E. E. Willoughby by careful study of 
the text has added a good deal to our knowledge of the method and procedure 
in the printing of the First Folio, and has proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that the volume was laid aside for about a year after half of it had been 
printed. The text of “King Lear’’ (“Stanford University publications, Lan- 
guage and literature,” IV, No. 2 [1931]), by Madeleine Doran, is a thorough 
study of the textual relations of the two quartos to each other and to the 
Folio, from which the author has developed her theories in regard to the copy 
used for printing the First Quarto and the First Folio. Since her monograph 
appeared, however, a strong argument for a shorthand origin of the copy for 
the First Quarto, which conflicts with her theory, has been advanced by 
J. Q. Adams (Modern philology, XX XI [1933], 185-63) and almost simul- 
taneously by W. W. Greg (Neophilologus, XVIII [1933], 241-62). In Zum 
Problem der Uberlieferung des Hamlet-Textes (“Berichte iiber die Verhand- 
lungen der Sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig,” Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, Band LXXXIII, Heft 4 [Leipzig: 8S. Hirzel, 
1931]), L. L. Schiicking discusses the problems raised by the fact that Hamlet 
and other Shakespearean plays are much longer than the average plays of 
other dramatists who were writing during Shakespeare’s career. An important 
basic text is provided in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the First Quarto, 1603, an exact 
collotype reproduction of the copy in the Huntington Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931). The missing final page is supplied in fac- 
simile from the copy in the British Museum, which in its turn lacks the title- 
page. 

C. R. BasKERVILL 
UNIveRsITY OF CHICAGO 
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A new English dictionary on historical principles: Introduction, supple- 
ment, and bibliography. By W. A. Crataire and C. T. ONrtons. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933. Pp. xxviii+542+330+91. 

A preface of two pages explains the somewhat irregular nature of the 
vocabulary included in the supplement—“‘accessions of words and senses which 
had taken place during the preceding fifty years,” some words of “present 
currency that had been either intentionally or accidentally omitted... . and 
earlier evidences for American uses, which Sir William Craigie was in a posi- 
tion to supply.” The historical introduction which follows narrates interest- 
ingly the now familiar story of the origin and development of the great dic- 
tionary. Thereupon follow 867 pages of words, treated in the manner of the 
“principal dictionary,’ and four pages of spurious words. ‘A list of books 
quoted in the Ozford English Dictionary” concludes the work. 

Everyone who has occasion to use the Oxford Dictionary will be glad that 
its editors have had the opportunity after the completion of the “principal 
dictionary” to publish such supplementary matter as seems to them desirable 
or necessary and will thus appreciate the occasional modification of the original 
definitions and the instruction to delete “obsolete’”’ or “nonce-words.” The 
addition of a large amount of quotation and definition of American uses cor- 
rects perhaps one of the chief defects of the “principal dictionary” and gives 
a foretaste of the quality and importance of the dictionary of American Eng- 
lish on which Professor Craigie has been engaged for several years. 

The supplement has essentially the same qualities and the same inestimable 
value to all who are interested in the English language as the original diction- 
ary. Any complaint at what it does not contain or at supposed mistakes in its 
entries would be not only ungracious but foolish, since no dictionary can be 
perfect and complete. Nevertheless some indication of the kind of imperfec- 
tion which the present work displays may be of use. 

In the first place, there may be a question as to the wisdom of the 
inclusion of recent scientific terms. Such words have no considerable history 
and can be treated quite as well in the regularly supplemented and re-edited 
dictionaries issued by such publishers as the Merriam Company and Funk and 
Wagnalls. No doubt a better way of making available information on recent 
scientific terms would be the periodic publication of a dictionary of scientific 
English. Those who consult the Oxford Dictionary probably would have pre- 
ferred such additional information on the earlier history of the standard vo- 
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cabulary as the editors have collected since the appearance of the several 
sections of the dictionary. Moreover, one questions whether the staff at Ox- 
ford was as well equipped for collecting current scientific neologisms as that 
of a non-historical dictionary. Probably few readers know less about scien- 
tific nomenclature than I do, but even I can think of many scientific words 
not recorded in the supplement; e.g., the sociologist’s favorite word ‘‘mores,”’ 
found now in newspaper editorials as well as in books; “mulsify,’’ ‘‘dermatitis.”’ 
“Appendicectomy,” a word that is rarely used, is included, but the common 
“appendectomy” is not. There is no profit in illustrating this point further. 
A similar ill-advised emphasis is given to random coinages or even jocose 
forms, which can be illustrated by only one example, e.g., ‘‘parvenuess’’ 
‘“‘peasantize,” ‘‘pedanticize,”’ pianolaed,” ‘“‘photographess.” 

The American words, of course, are immensely interesting, really informa- 
tive even to Americans. For instance, some late quotations of words which 
probably most Americans would suppose obsolete are surprising. Occasion- 
ally, however, the comments or definitions are hardly satisfactory; e.g., 
“Jagniappe” has had recently a much more extensive use than is indicated; 
a “columnist”’ is not merely ‘a writer for the newspaper’ (‘‘column-conductor”’ 
is not listed); and a “butcher-knife” is not ‘a large knife used by butchers’; 
on the other hand, “‘chocolate drop,” of which one British quotation is given, 
has been long in American usage with a signification different from that de- 
fined. Americans will be astonished to learn that a “Stetson” is ‘a slouch hat 
worn by Anzac soldiers’ (yet two of the examples are American). Another 
curious fact is that sometimes words are noted as American, but all or part of 
the examples are British, e.g., ‘“money-bug,” “deb,” ‘debunk.”’ 

Rather less than justice is done to American speech in the failure to mark 
as colloquial or slang such expressions as “bawl out,’’ “big bug,” “blowhard,” 
“eats,’’ and in such notations as that for “bust,” ‘vulgar and U.S.’ (burst), 
“Heck,” ‘dial. and U.S.’ With such evidence one could not blame a British 
reader for supposing that all Americans speak as do the eccentric and good- 
natured figures who represent us on the London stage. It should be remarked 
further that a British reader cannot judge from the notations either in the 
“principal dictionary” or in the supplement what the whole vocabulary in the 
United States (or in Canada, Scotland, or Australia) is. For instance, if he 
finds “hardware store’’ defined as ‘iron-monger’s shup,’ he has no means of 
knowing whether only one of those terms is used or whether both are in the 
vocabulary here; or if he looks up “petrol’’ and its compounds he does not 
learn that the word is not used in the United States. Most Englishmen, al- 
ready impressed by American colloquial and slang usage, will be confirmed by 
the entries in the supplement in their idea that we depart more from standard 
usage than they do. The dictionary does not inform them that many of the 
colloquial expressions which they use (such as “bean feast,” “bagman,”’ and 
“‘pressman’’) are not in use here. So for insular readers it would have been de- 
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sirable that words in use only in England should be marked in the same way 
as those special to Scotland or the United States are. 

Students who have long anticipated the publication of a list of the books 
used by the Ozford Dictionary will be disappointed to find it incomplete. 
Probably it includes most of the books used in the “principal dictionary,” 
but tested for recent books used in the supplement, it proves nearly useless. 
To be sure, one could usually identify the works indicated by the references 
given with the quotations (e.g., O. Henry, Bill Nye, Christy Mathewson— 
even when cited once as G. Mathewson). But in some cases there would be 
real difficulty, e.g., I admit to ignorance of what ‘“Winter’s Pie” or “War 
Birds” is. 

Reflecting on the success and limitations of the Oxford Dictionary and its 
supplement, one is struck with the wisdom of Professor Craigie in urging that 
further advance in lexicography can be made only by the production of dic- 
tionaries on limited sections of English. Desiderata still unrealized by the 
Oxford work are: evidence as to the actual first occurrence of words in Eng- 
lish, or the last occurrences of those which have become obsolete and of the 
territories to which such words as are not of universal English usage are con- 
fined. We have much to hope for in the special dictionaries of Scottish, Ameri- 
can, Middle English, and early modern English. If made thoroughly, these 
should give us the practically complete biographies of English words which 


we need. 
J. R. Hu.Bert 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sidney’s Stella. By James M. Purcety. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. Pp. 122. 


This monograph challenges the standard autobiographical interpretation of 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella. The author holds that some at least of the Stella 
sonnets were written before 1574 and could not therefore have been addressed 
to Penelope Devereux, afterward Lady Rich. He denies the authority of the 
early tradition which associated Penelope and Stella, undertakes to invalidate 
the inferences from contemporary documents, argues that Sidney’s sincere 
love for Frances Walsingham precludes the possibility of a romantic attach- 
ment to his earlier fiancée, insists on the conventionality of this as of other 
Elizabethan sonnet sequences, and concludes that the lady celebrated must be 
recognized as a mere symbol—the poetic embodiment of the Platonic ideal of 
perfect beauty. 

The reviewer agrees that it is dangerous to reconstruct an actual love affair 
out of Astrophel and Stella, as biographers have been prone to do. He still be- 
lieves, however, that the balance of probability is in favor of Penelope as the 
earthly object of Sidney’s literary devotion. 
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Aubrey’s statement, quoted from Tyndale, who had made inquiry among 
Sidney’s relations, proves at least that the tradition was current in his day 
among those most likely to know the facts. The evidence of Florio’s sonnet of 
1603 and of the “rich” sonnets in Astrophel and Stella itself remains valid as 
far as it goes. Florio declines the praises of Lady Rich, saying that another 
has celebrated her as ‘‘Perfection’s heir . .. . virtue’s court... . Nature’s 
chief work, fair’st book,” all of which phrases occur in Sidney. It is not sur- 
prising that he should have added other flowers of compliment to those which 
he has culled from Astrophel and Stella. He could hardly have been expected to 
make his poem a complete Sidneyan mosiac even if he expected it to stand as a 
quotation. The last lines of the second “rich” sonnet, 

Who though most rich in these and every part 
That makes the pattern of true worldly bliss 
Hath no misfortune but that rich she is, 


may mean literally what they say, but it would be a lame and impotent con- 
clusion. The Elizabethan reader, on the lookout for a pun, might well without 
other knowledge have been tempted to guess that the lady’s name was Rich. 

Mr. Purcell’s arguments for the early writing of the sonnets are unconvinc- 
ing. Sonnet XXX is not addressed to Stella and does not establish the date of 
the series as a whole. Sonnet XLI is still most plausibly to be associated with 
the tournament of May 15, 1581, or some other in the period when the French 
envoys of the Duke of Anjou were being entertained in England. There are 
no records of Sidney’s participation in joustings before 1580. That his party, 
the Children of Desire, courteously allowed themselves on that occasion to be 
defeated does not prove that he himself may not have ‘‘won the prize.’”” Why 
Sidney should not have called France “enemy” when Elizabeth was negotiat- 
ing with Anjou is more than the reviewer can see. To Sir Philip the proposals 
were a more dangerous form of attack than open war. It is a tribute to his 
courtliness that he could still call her “sweet.” 

The other arguments advanced by Mr. Purcell prove at most that nobody 
took Sidney’s passionate protestations too seriously. It was a point of courtesy 
for Spenser, assuming that he knew the facts, to pretend that the sonnets be- 
longed to Frances Walsingham. Renaissance love theory provided a basis for 
such juggling. Thus Donne, with one stroke of the pen, transfers all his early 
ardors to the reigning lady of the hour: 

If ever any beauty I did see, 
Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


Sidney may or may not have been willing to have it rumored that Penelope 
was his love, but certainly neither he nor his friends would wish to flaunt her 
name. In general, Mr. Purcell appears not to understand the character of the 
peculiar combination of gallantry and idealism which went into the making of 
Elizabethan love poetry. He assumes that Sidney’s passion must be either all 
that the romantic biographers have made it or else something purely abstract, 
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forgetting that the Renaissance interpretation of Platonic love has its roots in 
the old courtly tradition and implies devotion both to the individual and to 
the idea. That Sidney found in a real or imagined relationship with Lady Rich 
materials for an interesting and dramatic sonnet romance seems to be reason- 
ably certain. He gallantly explains his earlier indifference to the proposals of 
a union between them, with Hamlet’s reason of “thinking too precisely on the 
event.”’ He flies into an appropriate passion at her marriage with another. He 
lets his muse play beautifully with amatory scenes of wooing and renuncia- 
tion. He incorporates the whole experience with his idealistic pursuit of per- 
fect beauty. More than this we cannot say. But it is as unwise to be perverse- 
ly skeptical as it is to be overcredulous, and Mr. Purcell’s zeal in the réle of 
devil’s advocate has led him to a position too extreme to be acceptable even to 
the harder-headed students of Elizabethan literature. 
James H. Hanrorp 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Christopher Marlowe in London. By Marx Eccuzs. (“Harvard stud- 
ies in English,’ Vol. X.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1934. Pp. vi+185. 


Once more the documents of the Public Record Office have been made to 
yield important additions to the life of Christopher Marlowe. Dr. Eccles has 
not only brilliantly continued the work so well begun by Professor Hotson, 
but in extending his investigations to the records preserved in the Middlesex 
Guildhall in Westminster has added a new field for the hunting of biographical 
details. So rich, indeed, is this field that Dr. Eccles promises us in future pub- 
lications new facts about the appearance before Middlesex magistrates of 
“Thomas Dekker, George Wilkins, Anthony Munday, and other poets and 
playwrights.’ And in other places we learn that John Chalkhill the poet and 
John Trussel the translator are to be treated elsewhere. All Elizabethan schol- 
ars will congratulate themselves on the richness of the catch brought in by 
Dr. Eccles’ dragnet. 

The new Marlowe material shows that the offense for which the dramatist 
was committed to Newgate in 1589 and admitted to bail—one of the few inci- 
dents previously known about his life in London—was his participation in the 
duel in Hog Lane, on September 18, in which William Bradley lost his life. 
The actual killer of Bradley, however, was Marlowe’s friend Thomas Watson, 
who pleaded self-defense and was pardoned on February 10, 1590. We also 
learn that Marlowe was at that time living in Norton Folgate, near the the- 
aters, and that in May, 1592, he was bound over to keep the peace toward two 
constables in Holywell Street. 
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Equally important is the information given us on the hitherto obscure life 
of Thomas Watson. Among other things Dr. Eccles calls our attention to the 
strangely neglected note by Professor Moore Smith on the Latin dedication of 
Watson’s Antigone, in which the author states that he has passed a lustrum 
and a half studying law on the Continent. To this he adds the new discovery 
that Watson was for a time enrolled in the English Catholic college at Douai. 
Again he notes that although there has never been any doubt about either 
Watson’s or Marlowe’s connection with the Walsinghams, which must have 
brought them together, modern scholars have been loath to accept the “C. 
M.” who signed the dedication of Watson’s posthumous Amintae gaudia as 
Christopher Marlowe. There can no longer be any doubt of the correctness of 
this identification. 

Although Dr. Eccles tells us that Watson “had family connections with two 
of Sir Francis Walsingham’s adroitest spies,” he does not go on, as perhaps he 
might have done, to the suspicion that a man who was a friend of Marlowe, a 
protégé of the Walsinghams, and a temporary member of the Douai college, 
was also a secret agent. He brings evidence to show that Watson need not 
necessarily have been a Catholic in order to stay at the college, but he also 
quotes a reference to a “Thomas Watson, yoman,” resident of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, where we have good reason to suppose Watson may have been 
living, in a list of ‘strangers that goe not to Church” in June, 1581. Watson’s 
early dedications, at any rate, are at least ambiguous in this respect. Arundel, 
to whom he dedicated the Antigone in 1581, became an open Catholic in 1583; 
Oxford, the recipient of the Hekatompathia in 1582, had become a Catholic 
secretly in 1576; Northumberland, dedicatee of the Raptus Helenae, though 
not avowedly a Catholic was known to favor them. His other dedicatees, 
Essex, Noel, Thomas Walsingham, Lady Frances Sidney, were certainly not 
Catholics. On the other hand, William Cornwallis, in whose household Wat- 
son was employed as a tutor during the latter part of his life, was a Catholic. 
That Watson was not in later days regarded as having been one is shown, I 
think, by Thomas Farnaby’s list of Anglo-Latin poets in his Index poeticus 
(1634). Of the seven poets given there, six were certainly Catholics; and it is 
pretty certain that the seventh, Thomas Campion, became one some time be- 
tween 1595 and 1619, as I shall show in a forthcoming article in the Review of 
English studies. In this list Watson’s name does not appear. It is possible that 
he became a convert to Catholicism during his youthful travels on the Conti- 
nent, as Dr. Eccles suggests, and that after his return to England he obtained 

employment as an agent of the Walsinghams and retained an appearance of 
keeping to that faith merely as a blind. It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. 
Eccles’ further researches will solve this problem and thus throw more light 
on the whole group in which Watson moved. 
LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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Qu’est-ce que le Classicisme? Par Henri Peyre. Paris: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1933. Pp. 229. 


This is a valuable and stimulating book. The subtitle, Hssai de mise au point, 
indicates its specific purpose. Classicism, as M. Peyre properly observes, is the 
literary and artistic period in France from about 1660 to 1685. The author’s 
chief concern, however, is with the significance of the art and literature of that 
period today; in short, what is Classicism to us? Modern criticism therefore 
plays an important réle in these pages. Indeed, Peyre is refreshingly frank in 
emphasizing his attitude. ‘L’opinion,”’ he says, “de Paul Valéry ou d’André 
Suarés, de Croce ou de T. S. Eliot, nous importera plus que celle de maint 
érudit et professionel de l’histoire littéraire”’ (p. 12); and again, under the 
caption of “Art,” he avers: “Sur ce point comme sur maint autre, force nous 
est d’envisager le classicisme 4 la lumiére de ce qui I’a suivi’’ (p. 86). Thus the 
book illustrates, in the main, the present-day descriptive method in literary 
study and minimizes, or even ignores, the historical, genetic point of view. 
No contribution, in my opinion, is made as to how Classicism grew, nor es- 
sentially as to what it was (wie es eigentlich war), according to the best his- 
torical canons. This is a deliberate attempt to view an old subject in a modern 
light. 

In itself such an evaluation was worth doing, especially since Peyre has the 
necessary background and gifts to do it well. The select bibliography (pp. 
209-29), employing an excellent device of swift and pertinent reference, shows 
wide and inclusive reading in German, English, Italian, and Spanish, besides 
French; although personally I miss in this list Edmund Wilson’s Azel’s castle 
(ef. Valéry and Eliot) and Wélfflin’s Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, now 
in its seventh edition (cf. Classicism v. Baroque), as well as any reference to 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses, invaluable to whoever would grasp the mean- 
ing for any classicist of both Raphael and Poussin. But omission is not one 
of Peyre’s sins. He knows the traditional views, and when he combats them, 
it is usually with vigor and penetration. His style is crisp and distinguished— 
in harmony with his theme. At times, it breaks into eloquence and epigram. 
Compare “Tout classicisme est donc un moment fortuné d’équilibre forcé- 
ment instable” (p. 41) with “L’attention qu’il apporte 4 la forme est, chez le 
classique, la traduction du désir qu’il éprouve de durer” (p. 109). Both 
statements are true in their contexts, contradictory as they may seem when 
juxtaposed. 

The topics treated in the book are: the word “Classicism,” the Classical 
period, the fundamental Classical traits, the Classical ideal of art, Classicism 
and the fine arts, French and foreign Classicism, and Neo-Classicism. As for 
the name, Peyre adequately outlines the three dictionary meanings ({(1] suit- 
able for classroom, [2] serving as a ‘‘model,’”’ [3] based on the ancients), and 
then decides that the term is appropriate only for the literary and artistic 
production in France from 1660 to 85—because, while it might be possible to 
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write a history of Greek or of Latin literature without using the word ‘“Clas- 
sic,” that would be impossible if one were writing a history of French litera- 
ture. I doubt whether art critics (see W6lfflin) would accept any such limita- 
tion. Even so, granting the point, it seems to me Peyre here fails to give suffi- 
cient attention to chronology. As is well known, Cotgrave in 1611 defines the 
French word by ‘classical, formal, orderly, in due or fit rank; also approved, 
authenticall, chief, principall.’ Of these connotations the second, third, and 
fourth have a direct bearing on the generation of Malherbe (to whom “clar- 
ity”’ implied first of all “orderly arrangement’’). Explicit in Malherbe’s own 
practice is the wish to create a “model”; cf. the famous Stances. Yet this is 
the second meaning above rejected by Peyre. Hence it remains a question 
whether Classical and Romantic are not separated by the fact (also) that by 
Classical is meant literature or art produced with the idea of a “‘model’’ in 
mind, from which or for which the work is produced. The Dictionnaire de 
lV’ Académie in 1694 still defines a Classical writer as “un autheur ancien fort 
approuvé, et qui fait authorité dans la matiere qu’il traitte,”’ whereas it is not 
until the edition of 1835 that we find the passage quoted by Peyre (p. 24): 
“auteurs du premier rang, qui sont devenus modéles dans une langue quel- 
conque.” Nevertheless, the distinction is clear. For example, one may admit 
that Hugo hoped to be regarded as a “model”; but had he the model-making 
function in mind when he wrote? Certainly not in the sense that the Clas- 
sicists of 1660 did, who had the ancients before them, not merely as a source 
but primarily as a technique. 

This failure to appraise thoroughly—that is, historically—the formative 
elements in the generation of 1660-85 is to me the main weakness of Peyre’s 
otherwise useful treatise. Lack of space forbids going into the matter here, 
but the following observations may be of interest. 

On the question of milieu (et le moment), Peyre makes one of his best points. 
Classicism implies a “social group relatively restricted” (p. 32). The interac- 
tion between the artist and his public is therefore very close. Above all, the 
public (auditoire) is a cultivated one (connaisseurs). All historians and observ- 
ers, says Peyre, have been struck by this class unity, which, as Peyre correctly 
affirms, does not signify a renunciation of individuality. Only, as he later 
says, the individual submits to the restraining influence of form (I should say 
the “model’’).! Hence the maxim, reiterated by Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine, that they write pour plaire—each his contemporary public. Hence, 
the pertinent passage quoted from T. 8. Eliot (Selected essays [1932], p. 13) 
to the effect that the second-rate artist cannot share in this common activity 
since his personality would thereby be submerged. Here a reference to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (Discourse III) would have been much to the point: ‘The 
works, whether of poets, painters, moralists or historians, which are built upon 
general nature live forever; while those which depend for their existence on 


1 See below for further discussion. 
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particular customs and habits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of 
fashion, can only be coeval with that which first raised them from obscurity.” 
Hence, finally, the fact that, as stated above, Classicism is a moment of bal- 
ance (d’équilibre)—preceded by a romantic? (I prefer ‘“romanesque”’) age of 
revolt and groping. One might add that when Ste-Beuve? identifies Classicism 
with le sain and Romanticism with le malade, thus echoing Goethe, he is 
merely looking in the opposite direction, hesitant as I should be to accept this 
far too simple method of statement, determined, as is apparent, by moral or 
indeed medical considerations. 

Chapter iv, on fundamental traits, is the least satisfactory one of the book. 
In order to do away with “rational,’”’ that overplayed word, Peyre would em- 
ploy “intellectual.”’ This leads him not only to contradict himself (cf. p. 103: 
“tournés ... vers la compréhension du monde par la raison’’), but, in objecting 
quite properly to the loose identification of the “rational” with Descartes, he 
nevertheless fails to make (historically again) the distinction between la raison 
and le bon sens (which, to be sure, are still confused in the Discours de la mé- 
thode, par. 1) and he does not differentiate the seventeenth-century Descartes 
from the later Cartesianism. On the problem of impersonalité, see again Sir 
Joshua. On the other hand, “nature” and “truth” (vérité) are interestingly 
set forth. The modern classicist, we are told, will most readily grasp the real- 
ism of Classicism, if it is thought of, with a grain of salt, as surréaliste; thus 
he will at least grasp its abstract quality—compare le naturel, to which might 
be added le vrai as contrasted with la vérité. Yet nowhere in these pages is 
there a hint of “primitivism”’ or of the law of “foliow nature”; for examples, 
see Balzac’s Lettre a M. de la Motte,‘ or, if one prefers, Descartes’ Discours. 
This whole section of the book would have been enriched by the use of Love- 
joy’s ‘Parallel of deism and classicism.’’® So, too, the “rules,” in particular 
the dramatic unities (the réle of which is still inadequately understood), are 
viewed too cavalierly as an Italian importation, to say nothing of the insuffi- 
cient stress placed on “decorum,” so important in Racine and, later on, in 
Pope.’ Peyre appears to forget that Malherbe represents a reaction only 
against the exuberance of the Renaissance, whereas Classicism is nevertheless 
a continuation of the Renaissance and, in the main, its clarification and frui- 
tion. Consequently, when Peyre (p. 99) brilliantly remarks: “un élan vers la 
nouveauté et vers l’avenir ... frappent le lecteur de la Défense et Illustration,” 
he misses the essential fact that for all his nowveauté Du Bellay’s gaze is 

2 Peyre (p. 43) quotes Valéry’s phrase: ‘‘tout classicisme suppose un romantisme anté- 
rieur.”” 

3 Lundis, III, 46. 

‘ Speaking of his own country-folk, Balzac remarks: ‘il suit simplement la bonté de sa 
nature et tire plus d’avantage de l'ignorance du vice que nous n’en avons de la connaissance 
de la vertu.”’ 

’ MP, XXIX (1932), 281-301. 


* Cf. the 1676 Préface 4 Andromague: ‘‘J’ai cru en cela me conformer & |’id6ée que nous 
avons maintenan: de cette princesse.’’ On Pope, see Sherburn, Selections (1929), p. xxv. 
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turned toward the past, i.e., the ancients. The past, then, is his future: in the 
discovery and use of the procédés which had made the ancients unique. In his 
effort to achieve quelque plus haut et meilleur style, Du Bellay set the pro- 
gram for Classicism; and it is in this light that the piunors of Classicism has 
and should be interpreted. It may be true that “le théAtre de Corneille et de 
Racine est tout aussi original, vis-A-vis des tragédies d’Athénes que le sont 
le drame espagnol et le drame anglais” (p. 97), provided always we admit that 
both Corneille and Racine are concerned with “principles” (and generally 
also “‘matter”) derived from the ancients. So that, taking Phédre cited by 
Peyre as an example, the play is a composite of Greek, Roman, and French 
elements harmonized with the aim of bringing out the general (universal), and 
not the particular, in human nature. Corneille, and by his own theory 
Peyre admits it, is pre-Classical, while Racine, differing in the respect just 
named from Lope de Vega or Shakespeare, is the true Classic. 

On the simplicity of Classical form, its trimness (netteté), and intelligibility, 
Peyre has some admirable pages. He quotes Poussin as saying, “je n’ai rien 
négligé,”’ in the attempt to fit every detail, every figure, every effect into his 
lovingly worked-over and harmonized (concerté) paintings. 

Lastly, one may regret that Peyre does not stress more fully the finite side 
of Classicism, as seen in the striving for completeness. Such an emphasis 
would have been useful in the two succeeding chapters, treating the fine arts 
and foreign literatures. The first of these is sketchy: Bernini (cf. his bust of 
Louis XIV) is not mentioned, and Puget does not receive his due; obviously 
Peyre is no friend of the Baroque. With respect to Germany and England, 
there is little more than surface penetration. For instance, is it really true 
that (p. 168) “la toute-puissance de Dieu ou la toute-puissance du Roi ... ne 
se rencontrent A aucun degré en Angleterre’? Strange as it may seem, under 
Neo-Classicism no mention is made of Chénier, attention being fixed on the 
“moderns.” Specifically Peyre admires such present-day advocates of Clas- 
sicism as Benda, Faure, Gide, and of course Valéry. “Et cela dat-il surpren- 
dre nos contemporains” (to use Peyre’s own phrase about Claudel), there is 
profound truth in Claudel’s statement: “Il y a une discipline classique. ... 
L’art classique commence 14 ov |’artiste s’intéresse plus 4 son ceuvre qu’A 
lui-méme”’ (p. 192). 

Here this review, already too long, might fittingly end, except for Peyre’s 
attack on the Classical views of T. 8S. Eliot. To me Eliot is too “private” an 
author to fit the Classical universality. But if Valéry be Classical, then— 
after all—one must admit with Edmund Wilson that ‘Eliot believes that a 
work of art is not an oracular outpouring, but an object which has been con- 
structed deliberately with the aim of producing a certain effect,” and in that 
respect he has recovered for English literature some of the procédés of the Clas- 
sical world. 

WiuuraM A. NITzE 
University or CxIcAaGo 
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Captain William Dampier: buccaneer-author. Some account of a modest 
buccaneer and of English travel literature in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. By Wittarp Hatiam Bonner. Stanford University P.O., 
Calif.: Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix+234. 

The genesis and aim of this study are explained in the preface as follows: 

Certain parts of this book may reveal its origin, a dissertation submitted a few 
years ago to the Yale English Faculty. It has suffered a sea change since, however, 
with the sloughing off of much matter, certain bibliographical niceties, and many 
ee Dampier has formerly been chronicled as buccaneer, explorer, sea 
adventurer, with an occasional dark hint by such a person as Sir Walter Scott 
about his influence upon Defoe and Swift. It is this undetermined extent of his 
literary influence, the success and value of his four books of voyages, their precise 
relations with prose fiction and the publishing world of their day, and some final 
estimate of his rightful place in our literature that have been my particular con- 
cern. 


On the whole, it is a satisfactory performance. Following an introduction 
which sketches very briefly the réle of the sea in English life and literature to 
the eighteenth century, the early chapters (ii-iv), though betraying a tendency 
to become slightly repetitious, give useful accounts of Dampier’s career as a 
voyager and of the publication and reception of his Voyages, and provide a 
particularly illuminating description of Dampier’s connections with his pub- 
lisher, James Knapton, and with the vogue of travel-book writing in the early 
eighteenth century. Of the remaining portion of the book, chapters v to x 
deal with Dampier’s influence on various works by Defoe, on Swift’s Gulliver’s 
travels, and on lesser writers of prose fiction in the eighteenth century, while a 
final chapter looks “into a few more corners and some out-of-the-way places 
where readers in the early years of the eighteenth century came upon Damp- 
ier” (p. 197). 

Bonner’s handling of the matter of influences is to his credit. It must be ad- 
mitted that he comes dangerously close to writing nonsense when he mentions 
as evidence of Swift’s indebtedness to Dampier 
such things as the fatiguing public exhibition of Gulliver in Brobdingnag, which 
suggests Dampier’s exhibition of Giolo, the painted South Sea island prince; 
Swift’s habit of mentioning other works he is about to publish, which suggests 
Dampier’s frequent remarks about his other books; the construction of Lilliputian 
men-of-war in the woods back from the shore, which suggests the difficulties of 
getting logwood to the sea as described by Dampier [p. 180]. 


But it is only fair to say that he fully realizes that such parallels as these are 
to be relegated to the ‘‘vague borderland of literary influence” and that he 
rests his case on similarities far more suggestive and convincing than these. 
The fact is that his treatment of Dampier’s influence on Swift and Defoe, de- 
spite the well-known reluctance of both (and of Swift in particular) to yield 
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up their sources, can be read with profit by all serious students of the early 
eighteenth century. Furthermore, he has pointed out interesting connections 
between Dampier and Rufus Chetwood’s fictitious voyages (The voyages of 
Captain Richard Falconer (1720; 2d ed., 1724], and The voyages of Capt. Robert 
Boyle [1726]) and has established the fact that the author of T’he hermit: or, the 
unparalled [sic] sufferings and surprising adventures of Mr. Philip Quarll, an 
Englishman (1727) plundered Dampier without stint or conscience. 

One really should admonish the author for omitting “many notes,” particu- 
larly in the early chapters, but the damage done is not great, perhaps, and one 
ought to be grateful for a sensible work on a notable Restoration and early 
eighteenth-century voyager whose influence “‘is seen to extend past the smaller 
excitements of the day and the vogue for voyages into the great and perma- 


nent world of highly imaginative literature” (p. 181). 
R. W. FRANTz 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Balzac et le monde slave—Madame Hanska et l’euvre balzacienne. By 
SopHie DE Korwin-Piotrowska. Paris: Champion, 1933. (“Bi- 
bliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée,’”’ Tome XCIII). 
Pp. 519+1 p. of errata. 

Balzac en Pologne—Essai de bibliographie. By Sopni1e DE Korwin- 
ProrrowskA. Paris: Champion, 1933. (“Bibliothéque de la Revue 
de littérature comparée,’’ Tome XCIV.) Pp. 119+1 p. of errata. 
The two volumes cited above represent a formidable task of patient and 

praiseworthy research. Accepted by the Sorbonne as théses de doctorat and 

published in Professor Baldensperger’s ever mounting series of studies in com- 
parative literature, they have more recently brought their author one of the 
coveted prizes of the French Academy. 

Particular mention should be made at the outset of Mme de Korwin’s sig- 
nificant addition to Balzacian bibliography which is embodied in her comple- 
mentary thesis, Balzac en Pologne, embracing (1) titles and intelligent résumés 
of Polish opinions on Balzac; (2) the influence of Balzac in Polish letters; (3) 
a collection of diverse opinions on the mooted Balzac-Hanska problem. The 
value of this bibliographical essay is restricted in one important respect; Mme 
de Korwin has listed her reviews alphabetically, so that one is unable at any 
point to gauge the chronological march of Balzac’s influence in Poland. 

“Un instinct féminin de réhabilitation—nous devons |’avouer—est l’origine 
de notre travail.”! This attitude, which is stated at the head of Mme de Kor- 
win’s longer work, has unfortunately shaped a large part of her thesis. I offer 


1 Balzac et le monde slave, p. 5. 
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no criticism of her rehabilitation of Mme Hanska; this has been done sym- 
pathetically and with a wealth of precise detail: the background of famous 
families—Wisniowiecki and Rzewuski—their warrior kniaz, ambassadors, 
great hetmans of the crown; the aristocratic upbringing of a romantic girl at 
Pohrebyszcze with its great park, its halls hung with portraits by Greuze and 
Lawrence; Evelina Rzewuska’s marriage and her vast domains in the Ukraine; 
the seignioral décor of Wierzchownia, its serfs and rolling fields of grain; the 
romance of Balzac’s relationships with these aristocrats, and especially the 
closeness of friendly bonds; his repeated visits to the Ukraine where he sought 
repose from his labors and rest from revolutionary storms. This lengthy re- 
cital involves a véritable image de Mme Hanska, a worthy continuation of the 
heroic defense which Marcel Bouteron offered some years ago.? For reasons 
which are eminently fitting the author brings her biography of Mme Honoré 
de Balzac to a swift close with the death in 1850 of her celebrated husband, 
thereby sparing us the sordid chronicle of the years that follow. 

Unfortunately, as has been said above, this rehabilitation of L’Etrangére 
constitutes for Mme de Korwin a major problem; one feels the drift of it 
throughout her entire study, although the resolution of her other important 
problem is of infinitely more interest to students of literature: What active 
part did Mme Hanska play in the creative life of Balzac? 

Mme de Korwin has traced with accurate and (sometimes) overexuberant 
pen the romance of these two lovers as it is interwoven in the complicated tex- 
ture of the Human Comedy: the homage to purity which haunts the author of 
Eugénie Grandet and Séraphita; Modeste Mignon, who is none other than 
Evelina jeune fille; Mme de Mortsauf, in whom a fading dilecta is blended with 
a more exotic prédilecta; Albert Savarus, in whose pages the author himself as- 
sumes the réle of a hero of romance; and especially Séraphita, with its aura of 
Swedenborgian mysticism,‘a direct and undisputed ‘‘command”’ performance 
for his beloved. There are times, however, when Mme de Korwin’s exuberance 
leads her to overstatement, and, occasionally, into error. The composition of 
Ursule Mirouét, she finds, was surrounded by a spell of mystic and amorous 
excitement, revealed especially in many passages from the Lettres a l’ Etrangére 
which are cited to prove her point; but the passages cited are all selected from 
letters written between April and December, 1843, while the novel was written 
and published in 1841. La cousine Bette and Le cousin Pons, Mme de Korwin 
tells us (p. 401), were written under the eyes of L’Etrangére during her sur- 
reptitious visit to Balzac’s Passy home in 1847. La cousine Bette was already 
in print before Mme Hanska’s arrival;’ its composition could not therefore 
have been subjected to Mme Hanska’s scrutiny. In fact, the several months 
during which Balzac’s mistress visited him in 1847 were so extremely crowded 
with imaginative creation that Mme Hanska complained of the novelist’s lack 


: La véritable image de Madame Hanska (Paris: Les Editions Lapina, [1929]). 
3 It had appeared in Le constitutionnel, October-December, 1846. 
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of attention: dear “‘Bilboquet’’ could spare her only a few moments of his 
day!* 

Le curé de village was undoubtedly written in the light of a catholic ortho- 
doxy which was gratifying to Mme Hanska. When Mme de Korwin claims, 
however, that this splendid romance would never have been composed had the 
author not known his Etrangére; when she claims that the forests and moors of 
Montégnac are conjured up from Wierzchownia and links the agricultural 
problems with those of Evelina campagnarde, villageoise, propriétaire (p. 291), 
one feels that she is guilty of overstatement. When she claims further that 
Balzac has in this novel respected a certain climat that is Russian (a foggy at- 
mosphere, a manner of presenting facts with no respect for chronology but 
merely the repercussion which they have on character), I fail altogether to 
follow her argument. I should on the contrary insist that Le curé de village, 
representing the growth of the artist who had written Eugénie Grandet and 
Le médecin de campagne, is fully saturated with a spirit that is typically Bal- 
zacian—portraits, pattern, financial details, and landscapes: the manner is 
balzacienne and not rzewuskienne; and I should remind Mme de Korwin of 
Mme Hanska’s own unfavorable reaction to this novel in a letter to her broth- 
er, Adam Rzewuski,® where she admits that the characters are unnatural and 
that the village curate is painted with a confused brush. A similar tendency 
toward overstatement clouds the entire chapter on La recherche de l’absolu 
and renders Mme de Korwin’s conclusions untenable. Without entering into 
the exceedingly doubtful Wronski influence, let us consider merely the argu- 
ment which is advanced as to the prototype of Balthazar Claés. That Claés 
might have been derived from the life-history of a certain uncle of Mme Han- 
ska’s, General Chodkiewicz, because Mme Hanska might have related such a 
story to the author, is certainly insufficient warrant for Mme de Korwin’s 
statement (p. 234) that “la Pologne tout équipée, idéalisée, mystique, entre 
dans la cité balzacienne avec la Recherche de l’absolu.’”’ Balthazar Claés, a fu- 
sion of many striking ideas, and of many characters—Berzelius and Bernard 
Palissy, among others—is much too composite a creature to respond to the 
treatment which Mme de Korwin has accorded him. 

In L’initié, a novel composed toward the close of his life at Wierzchownia, 
Balzac has introduced the character of a doctor, a Poiish Jew named Halper- 
sohn, who effects remarkable cures with the use of medicinal powders. It seems 
certain that the prototype of Halpersohn was the physician in attendance 
upon Balzac at Wierzchownia, Dr. Knothe, although Mme de Korwin sees 
only a superficial resemblance between the two and suggests that here again 

4 See the letter from Count Jerzy Mniszech to Mme Hanska, cited by Mme de Korwin, 
p. 402. 

5 Letter published in La revue hebdomadaire, December, 1924, p. 271. Likewise, Ursule 
Mirouét would seem to be a typically Balzacian scéne de la vie de province with its small- 
town rivalries, disputes among heirs, and in its character creation; and I fail altogether to 


discover therein a Slavic manner which Mme de Korwin thinks was later caught by Dos- 
toeffsky in The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazof (p. 334). 
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Balzac’s information in the matter was wn chuchotement de la belle Etrangére 
(pp. 447, 451). Mme de Korwin must recall, however, that pulverized leaves 
(possibly digitalis) were instituted as a part of Dr. Knothe’s treatment of the 
novelist’s failing heart, that the novelty of this remedy interested Balzac tre- 
mendously and is made the matter of a long report to his sister, Mme Surville.® 
Dr. Knothe, to be sure, was not a Jew; Balzac has attributed to Halpersohn 
merely one of the most interesting features connected with the Wierzchownia 
physician’s therapy; the fictional name he borrowed from his Jewish banker 
at the frontier town of Brody: Halpérine. 

“Nous pouvons dire que les influences slaves se résument presque toutes 
pour Balzac dans la personne de Mme Hanska,” writes Mme de Korwin (p. 
13). Presque toutes! If Balzac exposes truthfully in 1835’ the situation of 
Polish émigrés, he had known many of them, had discussed political events 
with them, several years before L’Etrangére entered his life; before he had en- 
countered his Evelina along the promenade at Neuchatel, Balzac had written 
and was informed about Poland. With these reservations Mme de Korwin 
may be congratulated upon having given us an informative study which sheds 
some light upon a neglected corner of Balzac’s great edifice. But more par- 
ticularly she has bent her energies toward the truthful portrait of a country- 
woman to whose memory she is devotedly attached: obroncy Pani Hanskiej. 


WALTER Scott Hastines 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Versuch einer Theorie des Marchens. By ALBERT WESSELSKI. (“‘Pra- 
ger deutsche Studien,” Heft 45.) Reichenberg i. B., 1931. Pp. 204. 


Every student of the folktale must welcome this thoroughly documented 
study of the narrative form which the Germans know as Mdrchen, especially 
when it comes from the hands of a man so thoroughly grounded as Dr. Wessel- 
ski in all kinds of traditional narrative. With justice he urges that, like all new 
sciences, Méarchen-forschung needs to have occasional appraisals of its results 
and an examination, perhaps a restatement, of its terms. 

Wesselski is interested in narrowing the concept Mdrchen so that it will 
apply to a very definite form of traditional tale. Heretofore the term has been 
employed loosely to include all sorts of material—the kinds of tales that are 
found in Grimm. The only criterion that has been used in the past is that the 
tale should exist in oral tradition. Even local traditions (Sagen) and anec- 
dotes have been called Mdrchen. Now Wesselski proposes to use more exact- 
ness in terms. So, with much detail and documentation, he points out the 

6 Honoré de Balzac, Letters to his family (1809-1850) (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1934), p. 406, Letter No. 167, dated November 29, 1849. 


7In La fausse mattresse. 
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difference between simple narration (Historie), which relates a matter of fact 
occurrence; Natursage, which tells a story relating to origins, but without re- 
gard to gods or a religious system; Mythology, which is related to the gods and 
a religious system and which was always told to be believed; the Mdrlein; and, 
finally, the Mdrchen. In order to make the difference between Médrlein, 
Myth, and Médrchen clear, he divides the motifs into Gemeinschaftsmotive 
(realistic motifs from ordinary life), Wahnmotive (marvelous and impossible 
things and events which are still believed by the teller of the tale), and 
Wundermotive (marvels which are no longer so believed). A tale which con- 
sists of realistic motifs and Wahnmotive is a Mdrlein and one with realistic and 
Wundermotive is a Madrchen. In other words, the differentiation between 
Marchen, on the one hand, and Mdrlein, Myth, and Sage, on the other, is that 
the marvelous in all the latter forms is meant to be believed but in the 
Marchen is not to be believed. This belief or lack of belief is the principal 
basis for the narrowing of the usual loose concept of Mdrchen. All those so- 
called Médrchen that according to this definition are really Mdrlein should 
cease being called Mérchen. 

If this definition is accepted, Wesselski contends that Marchen did not exist 
among the Greeks, Romans, or Egyptians and do not exist among primitive 
peoples, for all the Mirchen-like motifs belong to myths. Likewise in India, 
the original home of so many Marchen, there are no real Mdrchen, but only 
myths, Mdrlein, Sagen, and Legenden. Likewise among the peasantry of Eu- 
rope a large number of tales usually called Médrchen are not sufficiently 
sophisticated to be entitled to that name. 

Wesselski considers the Mdrchen as a highly developed art form. He con- 
tends that though in the simpler forms (Sage, Myth, and Mdrlein) certain 
changes may occur in the arranging of material that makes them art forms, 
it is only with Médrchen and Novelle that actual artistic presentation comes. 
The Marchen, then, consists of a tale which is composed with conscious artis- 
try and which deals with the realistic and with a world of marvels that are 
not believed and not meant to be. It does not appear until after the Renais- 
sance—not before Basile or even Perrault. 

The author’s principal purpose in the book is to define the word Mdrchen. 
When a scholar approaches the task of making a definition he can either re- 
cord the present usage or propose a new one. He can say, “In what sense have 
intelligent and trained persons used the word Mdrchen?” This obviously 
Wesselski has not done, for he has ruled out perhaps 90 per cent of everything 
called Méarchen in the past. If he proposes a new usage, the burden of the 
change must be on him. For the burden is very great. No longer can we speak 
of Grimms’s Mdrchen, but always of Méarchen and Médrlein. A thoroughly 
useful employment of a word (much like our indispensable word “folktale’’) 
is lost to the German language. What gain is promised? A more exact ex- 
pression. Certainly the need the literary historian feels for the exact classifi- 
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cation of various literary forms could be satisfied with ““Kunstmiarchen”’ or 
some proper adjectival modification of the generally accepted concept. 

Wesselski implies that this exact definition will be an aid in the study of the 
history and distribution of tales. On the contrary, this concern over whether 
a particular version of a tale is to be labeled Myth, Madrlein, or Marchen can 
but distract attention from the study of the tale itself. For whether through 
oral or written channels, tales travel without regard to which of the categories 
they may belong to. No apparent difference exists in the facts of the history 
of a tale because it may in one circumstance appear connected with the gods 

(Myth), or appear without this connection and be believed, or finally be retold 
by an artistic unbeliever. 

The fact is that the tale-type, once established, goes on quite irrespective 
of the category to which a particular version may belong. To run through the 
hundreds of versions of a tale which the scholar has assembled for compara- 
tive study and label part of them Madrlein and part Mdarchen would be utterly 
useless. Geographical location, time, source—all such data are valuable, but 
hardly the question as to whether the author believed the tale or used con- 
scious artistry. 

Wesselski’s definition must then be considered not on practical but on phil- 
osophical grounds. And here he has keen and penetrating remarks. We can 
only wish that he had more conveniently labeled this concept that he has 
studied and thus left us the good old word Marchen for the necessary broader 
use. 

There is not room to follow the author’s discussion of the various schools 
of Marchenforschung. His handling of the Grimms, Benfey, Cosquin, Lang, 
and Saintyves will probably be approved by most of his informed readers. 
His unfavorable criticism of the so-called Finnish school, however, occupies 
three chapters, and since it purports to discredit a very large proportion of 
recent scholarship, it cannot be ignored even in a short review. His principal 
objection to members of this school is their alleged neglect of written versions 
of tales in their studies. That they have actually studied these versions and 
acknowledge that they should be studied does not satisfy Wesselski, who in- 
sists upon the paramount importance of the book versions as opposed to the 
oral. Whether or not Wesselski’s extreme position concerning oral trans- 
mission is to be accepted, only a long series of studies, by some such method 
as the Finnish with full regard for written documents, can tell us. In so far as 
the Finnish school may have actually neglected written versions, it deserves 
all the chastisement Wesselski gives it. 

Much of Wesselski’s polemic against the school has to do with beliefs as to 
the behavior of popular tales expressed by certain scholars belonging to that 
school. Without going into these beliefs, it may be remarked that the value of 
the work of the Finish school is not so much in their conclusions, especially their 
general speculations, as in their rigorous method of assembling material and 
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analyzing and interpreting it. That all practitioners of the method do not suc- 
ceed is little to the point. Wesselski also seems to neglect the really remark- 
able accomplishments of the school in cataloguing and classifying and in secur- 
ing international co-operation. 

Though Wesselski seems quite unreconciled to the work of those scholars 
who employ the Finnish method, if they will keep their tempers they cannot 
fail to be stimulated to more accurate work by his strictures. For he supplies 
other scholars with what many of them lack, an analytical approach, an 
utter fearlessness of opposing accepted ideas, and an astonishing knowledge 
of medieval Latin, Italian, and oriental traditional lore. Though the book is 
hard reading because of a very involved style, it is so stimulating that it 
should be read by all folklorists. They need a gadfly to keep them from com- 


placency. 
StitH THOMPSON 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

















SPECIAL NOTICES 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1935 grants-in- 
aid of research and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research 
in the humanities. The grants are in two categories: small grants, not 
exceeding $300, and larger grants, not exceeding $1,000. Applicants 
for grants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be 
actually in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it from 
other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than 
living expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secre- 
tarial assistance, etc., in connection with projects of research actually 
under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances 
for travel, expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. 
Applicants must have the doctorate, must not be more than thirty-five 
years of age, and must have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for 
constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as applica- 
tion blanks, may be secured from the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. All applications 
must be filed by December 15, 1934, and awards will be announced in 
March, 1935. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The eminent Romance philologist, Professor Walther von Wart- 
burg, will lecture at the University of Chicago this winter. Attention 
may be called to the fact that his important etymological dictionary 
(the FEW) was recently awarded the Prix Volney by the Institute of 
France. He is offering the following graduate courses extending from 
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January 7 to March 15. ‘“Explication linguistique d’anciens textes: 
Jeu de Saint-Nicolas; Jeu de la Feuillée,”’ four hours weekly; ‘“Syntaxe 
historique de la langue frangaise,’’ two hours weekly; “Prinzipien- 
fragen der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft,” two hours weekly (in 
the Department of Linguistics). 








